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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


1° foster professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 
training. 

To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in social 
ptogress. 

To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 

To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of teaching. . 

To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
administration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 





Communications, 1943 


I" ITs broadest sense, the field of communications includes the written and spoken word in 
the fields of radio, screen, stage, journalism, telephone, public forum and the language arts. 

Time and space, always relative of course, are rapidly being telescoped. Approximate traveling 
time, alone, as you have known it in the past and as you will know it in the Air Age is one 
indication of the future. 


From To Surface Time Air Time 


New York Chungking, China 31 days 38 hours 
New York Moscow, Russia 8 days 23 hours 
New York London, England 5 days 17 hours 
San Francisco Brisbane, Australia 21 days 35 hours 
Chicago Fairbanks, Alaska 8 days 14 hours 


| What will be the place of the Language arts in this new small world of ours? Will our pro- 
fessional women seek to uphold that which is the true, the good, and the beautiful? Will they 
seek for better interpretation of the public schools and of education in its broadest sense? Will 
they look for new ways of seeking opinion, of interpreting, and of converting opposition? Above 
_ all, will they use this broad and important field to develop and strengthen the dynamic concept 
of brotherhood? Words can hide meanings, we all know. Pi Lambda Theta should contribute its 
share of leadership in interpretation of the fundamentals of interdependence for the new age. 





So Forti Y She Spirit 


GRACE STEVENSON HABER 


Mrs. Grace S. Haber, wife of Dr. Tom B, Haber 
of the English Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is a graduate of Western College and has 
a Masters degree in Social Science from Co- 
lumbia University. Her major interest being Eng- 
lish, she has had considerable experience teaching 
in this field in high school and university and has 
pursued graduate study in the subject for three 
years. Now a homemaker, she is active in com- 
munity interests. For the past two years she has 
edited the monthly bulletin of the Columbus 
Branch of the A.A.U.W. Mrs. Haber is a member 
of the Central Ohio Alumna chapter. 


pees this will be a long war, we will 
not exhaust our energies in the first heat 
of our zeal to help. We will not forget to pause 
in our knitting and lift our eyes to the distant 
hills, to hear great symphonies, to raise our un- 
trained voices in song. We will find time to 
polish that sonnet, sketch that view, study that 
difficult etude. We will tend a new garden, 
Create an exciting new dish. There must be 
ships, shells, and bandages to win the war, but 
it will be a doubtful victory if each of us does 
not keep the flowers of civilization blooming 
within herself. Anxious and sad days lie ahead 
for many of us. By giving expression to our 
simplest gifts we fortify our courage and 
faith.” * 

I wrote these lines shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor because of a personal need to clarify values 
in those December days of confusion and ac- 
centuated activity. I quote them here because 
now, one year later, I believe as firmly as I did 
then in the need of creative outlets. 

I am not a professional woman in the crea- 
tive arts, but one of our nation’s homemakers 
with a yen for trying her hand with things. 
And so I write, unprofessionally, as a home- 
maker who has definite convictions of her own 
needs in these doubtful, overwrought days, and 
as one who has talked with and thoughtfully 
observed other women. 

In her fourth year of war, England, still the 
target of Nazi bombings, and the center of the 


*From an editorial, January 
A.A.U.W., Columbus Branch. 


1942 Bulletin, 


greatest war activity and production she has 
ever known, recognizes the value of leisure and 
the strength of spirit that is nourished by music 
and the other arts. English families are reading 
their best poets and novelists, as they have not 
in more than a generation; they are demanding 
and seeing good shows; and they are filling 
halls of music, often free, listening to concerts 
even while they munch their luncheon sand- 
wiches. It took less than twelve months of hos- 
tilities to convince England that total war rav- 
ishes the mind and body that have had no 
replenishing of the spirit. The government now 
boosts all good programs of recreation and cul- 
ture. 

With gratification we witness our own gov- 
ernment urging, actually beyond that in peace 
time, individual and community participation 
in music, the theater, and the visual arts. A 
democratic country wills that its people sing 
in time of war, sing even as do its soldiers 
marching to battle. It wills that its men and 
women read, write, and recreate themselves for 
war here and there, a war that will be won by 
the individual, who, to maintain his stature, 
must return periodically to a source which ex- 
pands his spirit and gives health to his body. 
Simply: the shock of war is lessened with an 
art or a craft. We are in a sad way indeed if 
today any one of us feels apologetic in con- 
tinuing his favorite art. We must be vigilant 
against making too many sacrifices of spiritual 
needs which help to sustain cultural ideals. As 
Dorothy Thompson so aptly says, we are not 
relinquishing for others but living for others; 
and the new world, she tells us, will be created 
by our living at a higher level, in giving more, 
not accepting less, for there is a way of life 
that enriches and glorifies. 

Not long ago our city held a community 
sing under the direction of Augustus D. Zanzig 
of the National Recreation Program staff. Co- 
lumbus was chosen as the “springboard” in a 
test by the federal government “to utilize music 
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in building morale, unity of spirit and com- 
munity interest.” Several thousand people 
jammed the hall to sing that Sunday afternoon. 
After the ninety-minute program the question 
heatd everywhere was, ‘““When do we sing 
again?” These sings will likely become an es- 
sential feature of wartime living with the 
rationing of gas, mounting taxes, and the need 
of a “community feel” requiring the ultimate 
in mutual encouragement and morale. 

Art is therapeutical. Boris Blai, the Russian 
sculptor who saw service in the French army 
in the last war, hopes to interest our army 
medical corps in an art cure for soldiers af- 
flicted with shell shock. ‘They can whip their 
illness themselves by ignoring it,” he says, ‘‘and 
the way to do it is to do things with the hands— 
painting, etching, sculpting.” Blai’s buddies in 
the last war were sent to the rear with wrecked 
nerves. He fought on, and the only reason he 
was able to do so, he says, was that he had dis- 
covered his hands. When the bombs started 
coming he reached for a piece of shrapnel ; carv- 
ing, he forgot to be scared. With their own 
hands, Blai believes, men can conquer fear and 
doubt. 

The women who are giving the most these 
days are not always the ones who appear the 
busiest; busy, they are the ones who are the 
least harried, the least intense, the most dis- 
criminating. They have an air of leisure about 
them, a reserve of vitality that seems never 
tapped, a radiance and a wisdom that lifts a 
disheartened and driven soul as do peace and 
beauty. 

You will find these women in every com- 
munity—how thankful we are for them and 
the many of them: there is the full-day teacher 
at a special school of handicapped children, 
who has completed advanced First Aid and 
Nutrition, who delayed her prescribed courses 
in night classes at the University where she is 
far along with her Ph.D., to slip in a few 
hours of Shakespeare, because, she says, “I was 
finding I could no longer complete a single 
quotation from memory”; there is the bride 
who spends a long day as a technician in a 
hospital laboratory, who found time the past 
winter for an evening study group in music 
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appreciation ; there is the wife and mother ac- 
tive in culture groups in the city, a graduate of 
the first classes in First Aid and Nutrition, who 
until her resignation in September had served 
eight months as Salvage Chairman in her county 
(the only woman to hold such a post in the 
major cities in the nation), a woman so keen 
with time and talent that she publishes a sev- 
enty-nine page volume of verse these war- 
driven days. .. . And we could go on and on, 
for their ranks run through city, town, and 
country. They are women of magnificent spirit. 
Even with the addition of war activities they 
have maintained their individual morale. 

For it is morale that is the determinant in 
winning the war. War work, in its major or lesser 
activities, may be the answer to a sense of fu- 
tility which ways of living had seemed to be 
imposing upon so many women before 1940. 
However, with this heightened program of 
work there will arise a need for balance in an- 
other direction, a need for relief from tension 
and strain. It is likely though that the home- 
maker, even more than the war worker will 
require morale building, with the infinite tasks 
of her day increasing with food problems, gas 
rationing, limiting of income, and the ever- 
present requisite of good health. Emotionally 
responsive to anxiety for her family and friends, 
it is still she who must set the tone of peace 
and courage in her home. 

The tempo of our living seems to have in- 
creased in spite of all we hear about the simple 
old-fashioned way war would impose upon us. 
Many of us are in a perpetual strain of ac- 
tivity, and too many, I fear, are dissipating, 
nervous energy. This is a time for revaluations. 
Something from the old life will have to be 
dropped temporarily so that one can direct the _ 
best he has upon essentials. It is difficult to 
know where to draw the line when there is so 
much to be done, but the wise individual, know- 
ing his capacities and limitations, usually makes 
the sensible choice. 

But even in this readjustment to new respon- 
sibilities there still is need for that oasis of 
spirit, the morale builder—a requisite of old 
and young in times of war as in peace. Most 
essential is it these days for everyone to find 
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time for an old interest or two. An amateur 
in all my hobbies, I know the value of the 
“lift” which comes when I can touch the piano, 
write a line, direct a stick of charcoal, or dig 
in the garden. 

Late one night the past summer my husband 
and I walked along a drive which winds 
through a valley near our home. There were 
no lights in the scattered houses along the hill 
ridges. The worries and rush of daylight hours 
seemed latent until dawn, there under the can- 
opy of stars. Only small night sounds and the 
sweetness of air. Suddenly, clear wonderful 
chords from a piano broke in upon the quietude. 
So beautiful it was that we stood for awhile 
exalted. The skillful musician, in his home on 
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the hill and behind the trees, was having his 
moment too. Perhaps the other houses slept, 
But through the valley until we reached the 
highway and the rush of traffic, those teat 
chords filled our whole being. Little does one 
know how often or how much the expression 
of his art can touch the lives of others. 

Lay not aside your art or craft. In the sim. 
plest expression by giving of yourself you will 
receive more than merely by hearing or seeing. 
There may even be a talent discovered. Be as 
generous as you can of time and energy to war 
activities, but trust your wisdom to keep you 
within the margin of nerve expenditure. With 
health and spirit you will serve your country 
best. 





The Journal of Higher Education for May 1942 ran the following announcement: 


COURSES IN COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The University of Chicago announces a program of instruction and research in Communications 
and Public Opinion, commencing with the Spring Quarter, 1942. The program is directed by a com- 
mittee of faculty members from various departments under the chairmanship of Robert Redfield, 
dean of the Division of the Social Sciences. The Committee undertakes to initiate and co-ordinate 
studies of local communications and local attitudes with reference to problems of public policy. 
The training program undertakes to qualify students (especially women and men deferred under the 
Selective Service Act) for professional service with Federal agencies and others concerned with 
problems of national morale, analysis of enemy propaganda, the sampling of public opinions, 
and the social effects of promotional activities. College graduates with basic training in social science 
and languages may enroll in the summer quarter and any quarter thereafter. 

In general the Committee recognizes four major purposes: to conduct fundamental research 
in the functions, processes, techniques, content, values, effects, and other elements of public 
communications in their social setting; to utilize the University’s resources of men and source 
materials toward the clarification of current problems in the field; to prepare candidates for pro- 
fessional service; and, to offer instruction in the field for other students who desire it. 

The program of instruction represents five groups of courses, namely: Nature and Process of 
Communication, Present Structure and Functions of the Media of Communication, Sources of 
Content and Opinion, Organization and Control of Opinion, and Measurement of Content and 


Opinion. 


Eprror’s NOTE: We would like to know results of the first year’s experiment. 
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She Services of Professional Women 
in Book Publishing 


MARGARET S. HARDING 


Mrs. Harding, the Director of the University of 
Minnesota Press, is the only woman in the coun- 
iry with that title. She is a real educator in the 
finest sense of the word. 


I] HAVE just been re-reading a very lively, en- 
tertaining book called Lady Editor. It’s a 
book with much sound common sense and 
information under its sugar coating of gossipy 
“human interest” and I am in the habit of 
recommending it to the girls who come in to 
ask me about jobs in publishing. 

That title always amuses me. (The running- 
head on each right hand page carries the more 
accurate sub-title, “Careers for Women in Pub- 
lishing.” ) I feel pretty sure it was thought up 
by a male advertising manager and indicates 
reluctance to admit that women can be just 
plain editors, as competent and hard-working 
as their masculine associates, and no special 
favors asked or received. Not that most women 
editors are not ladies—they most certainly are— 
but they don’t work at it; they put in much 
more than a forty-eight hour week working 
intensively at their jobs. 

Most business men, I suspect, conceal more 
than a streak of Victorian sentimentality under 
their hard-boiled exteriors. The Minneapolis 
Star-Journal recently carried a little story, later 
picked up by Walter Winchell, of the dilemma 
in the city room of that newspaper. An attrac- 
tive young girl had replaced the copy boy when 
he was drafted. On the first day of the new 
tegime, when the rewrite man pulled his copy 
out of the typewriter and started to yell “Boy!” 
he stopped short and changed it to “Miss 
B-0-0-0-Y.” And “Miss Boy” she has te- 
mained. 

That incident is symptomatic of the changes 
that have been going on ever since the first 
World War, but at a greatly accelerated pace 
within the last few years. Until recently, women 


who attained editorial status were outstanding 
exceptions; now the whole field of publishing 
is rapidly opening up to them, and it is a field 
where the odds are less against them than in 
more tradition-bound professions like teaching, 
medicine, and law. It’s a very fluid profession, 
one in which individual initiative and ability 
are the most important single factors in success. 

The authors of Lady Editor—all women— 
divide the field of publishing into three parts, 
journalism, magazines, and book publishing, 
each taking one as her province. But they omit 
entirely the branch I know best, university 
press publication, although the copyright date 
of the book is 1941. Book publishing is so con- 
centrated in New York City that New York 
editors are inclined to ignore what goes on 
elsewhere, and university presses are scattered 
all over the United States. Then too, active 
publishing by university presses is a compara- 
tively new development, and the entrance of 
women into the field still newer. So it is not 
surprising that their work is very little known, 
even among professional educators. 

A recent issue of the quarterly Print, devoted 
to university presses, listed fifty-odd, but of 
that number only twenty-five in 1942 met the 
standard of inclusion in the Publishers’ Weekly 
list by publishing a minimum of five books 
during the preceding year. This is the standard, 
too, for admission to the American Association 
of University Presses, to which most of the 
eligible presses belong, including the University 
of Toronto Press and the American branch of 
Oxford University Press. During the past year 
15 presses subscribed to the Educational Direc- 
tory, a co-operative mailing list maintained by 
the Association, and sixteen were represented 
at the annual meeting in New York in January 
of 1943, 

Perhaps you are thinking, “Why should uni- 
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versities engage in publishing?’’ One answer is 
that of Daniel Coit Gilman, first president of 
Johns Hopkins, whose press is usually credited 
with being the first established by an American 
university. “It is one of the noblest duties of a 
university to advance knowledge and to diffuse 
it, not merely among those who can attend the 
daily lectures . . . but far and wide.” And 
Clarence Day ends his eloquent description of 
the world of books in The Story of Yale Uni- 
versity Press Told by a Friend with these words: 
“Any great university might well be proud to 
go into publishing. Indeed it is more appro- 
priate for universities to do it, than business- 
men.” 

That again raises the question why and points 
to one of the chief differences between uni- 
versity and commercial publishing. University 
pfesses are non-profit organizations; commer- 
cial publishers must make a profit or sooner or 
later go out of business. 

These are the questions the management of 
a university press asks about any manuscript 
under consideration: Is there a need for this 
book? Does it make a contribution to knowl- 
edge or to education (interpreting both very 
broadly) ? Is it well done and worthy of our 
imprint? Will it sell well enough to be self- 
supporting? (Lots of university press books 
do.) If not, can it be subsidized? 

With these matters satisfactorily determined, 
the procedure in the university press is much 
the same as in any publishing house doing the 
same volume of business. The University of 
Minnesota Press is not one of the biggest 
presses, but it is large enough to be able to 
offer all the essential publishing services, and 
to be organized in fairly typical departments. 
As it is now manned entirely by women, with 
the one exception of the shipping department, 
an introduction to the department heads may 
be as good a way as any to demonstrate the 
varieties of talent and training that are utilized 
in book publishing. 

Heading the editorial department is Helen 
Clapesattle, author of the big best-seller, The 
Doctors Mayo. Miss Clapesattle, when she isn’t 
temporarily off on a special assignment, reads 
incoming manuscripts, makes recommendations 
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to the director concerning them, and Supervises 
the work of the editorial staff. In addition, she 
herself edits manuscripts in her special field of 
history and the social sciences. 

Miss Clapesattle’s preparation included work 
in the library at Oberlin College, where she 
graduated, and teaching and research in history 
at the University of Minnesota, but no training 
in medicine. That field she had to master in 
order to write her book, and doctors are amazed 
at how thoroughly and quickly she did it. 

Recently Miss Clapesattle has received a 
three-year grant from the Rockefeller Founda. 
tion to enable her to spend half her time scout. 
ing for and developing literary material in this 
general region and writers who can handle it, 
In the course of her research we hope she will 
find another challenging subject for a successor 
to The Doctors Mayo. 

Coming the first of May to take over the 
work of editor-in-chief and relieve Miss Clape- 
sattle is Dorothy Tyler, who has been director 
of publications of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit since 1927. Miss Tyler was one of the 
first to receive the Hopwood Award at the 
University of Michigan, and is a poet and short- 
story writer of distinction. At the Mertill- 
Palmer School she has had the responsibility 
for producing and distributing as well as edit- 
ing all the publications of the organization, and 
that is the situation in the smaller university 
presses generally. For example, Livia Appel, 
editor of the University of Wisconsin Press; 
Jean Barf, supervisor of printing at New York 
University; Ruth Keener of the University of 
Pennsylvania Press; and Emily Schossberger of 
the University of Nebraska Press all direct the 
three chief publishing functions regardless of 
the titles by which they are designated. Depatt- 
mental lines are more sharply drawn at Chapel 
Hill, where Mrs. Payne directs the editorial 
offices of the University of North Carolina 
Press, and at Princeton, where blonde young 
Virginia Heide holds sway in a masculine 
stronghold. 

Production is a more highly specialized field 
than editing, and the proportion of women in 
it is smaller. With us, it includes designing and 
sometimes illustrating our books, and also plan- 
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ning book jackets, posters, circulars, and other 
advertising pieces. First of all, estimates must 
be made, then exact specifications drawn, con- 
tracts let to printers, engravers, and binders, 
and the work supervised to the last detail until 
deliveries are received in the shipping room 
and the bills O.K.’d for payment. The girl in 
charge of all this, Jane McCarthy, came to the 
Press right from college and acquired her pro- 
ficiency on the job. That she is proficient is 
indicated by the fact that four books of her 
designing have been selected as among the 
Fifty of the Year by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and one of these, Modern Mex- 
ican Art, is among the two hundred now being 
exhibited throughout Latin America as repre- 
senting the finest produced in the United States. 

Mary Alexander of the University of Chicago 
Press holds a similar position there, and she 
too has won Graphic Arts honors repeatedly. 
Mary came up to the top through the proof 
room of the printing plant. A number of uni- 
versity presses (Chicago, California, Harvard, 
Princeton, and others) manufacture their books 
as well as design them and employ many 
women in the various processes, but I know 
of none in an executive position in a plant. 
Ruth Keener of Pennsylvania, Jean Barr of 
New York University, and Eugenia Porter of 
Columbia have all been honored for book de- 
sign by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
a fine showing for the distaff side. 

The sales department in a university press is 
an important and active one and calls for busi- 
hess sense and training and great ingenuity 
and imagination in its manager. University 
ptess books cover the universe from astronomy 
to zoology and in difficulty range from such 
children’s book as Minnesota Grows Up, a 
beginning history of the state, and Tobe, the 
reader for and about colored children published 
by North Carolina, to the most weighty and 
erudite monographs. The sales manager must 
find the market or try to create it and do 
that on a minimum budget. For, as I remarked 
above, a university prtess is not run for profit 
and cannot gamble on big successes making up 
for big losses. 

Helen MacDonald, new sales manager of 
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the University of Minnesota Press, is affection- 
ately known to the whole campus and book 
trade as “‘Scotty.” She has presided for years 
over the “trade” book department of one of 
the campus book stores, guiding learned pro- 
fessors to the latest and most thrilling in detec- 
tive fiction and keeping everyone abreast of the 
best books in the fields of his special interests. 
Retail book selling is universally conceded to 
be excellent preparation for publishing because 
it gives insight into the demands and attitudes 
of the ultimate consumer and requires complete 
and accurate knowledge of the output of all 
publishers. 

Dorothy Bevis, too, sales manager of the 
University of California Press until she joined 
the SPARS in January, has the advantage of 
this sort of experience. She prepared for library 
work at Scripps, took a little flyer in independ- 
ent publishing, and then spent several years in 
Dawson’s department of fine and rare books 
before going to Berkeley. 

On the other hand, an outstandingly success- 
ful sales manager is Miss Porter Cowles of 
Chapel Hill, who began working for the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press while she was 
still in college and has worked nowhere else. 
There is no single avenue and many women 
have reached their goals by different routes. 
Among those who have arrived in responsible 
sales positions are Doris Force of Chicago, 
Janet Marshall of Yale, and Mary Bonner of 
Pennsylvania, all of whom you may have met 
or may meet in charge of the co-operative uni- 
versity press exhibits at N.E.A. conventions. 

Mary Irwin of Chicago deserves special men- 
tion and a special paragraph as head of a spe- 
cial department, advertising, and she is a whiz 
at budgets, as befits the sister of a famous 
mathematician. But the list will probably 
lengthen as men leave for the armed services. 

We have now arrived at the accounting de- 
partment, which until the last few months has 
been practically closed to women, except in the 
lower ranks. We are losing our accountant, 
Edith Fagereng, to the University of California 
Press and are finding her irreplaceable. This 
means that advancement will be rapid for am- 
bitious, capable girls in clerical positions of 
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every description, bookkeepers, secretaries, 
stenographers, typists, mail clerks, and machine 
operators. These essential if unglamorous jobs 
can be real stepping stones to more responsible 
positions for girls whose hearts are set on pub- 
lishing as a profession and who prepare them- 
selves to take advantage of the opportunities 
opening up. 

What is left for the director of the university 
press to do? She, or more often he, for I am 
still the only woman with the title, is the execu- 
tive officer of the faculty committee which in 
most universities is the governing board of the 
press. At Minnesota this committee is charged 
with making all rules and establishing all pol- 
icies for the press “on recommendation of the 
director.” It is the director who must select 
the staff and co-ordinate their work, prepare 
budgets and watch trial balances and sales and 
manufacturing reports, make the contacts and 
the contracts with authors, find subsidies for 
the books that need them, and in her spare 
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time try to keep one jump ahead of all that’s 
going on in the world at large. The right book 
at the right time is one of the secrets of suc- 
cessful publishing and results from a combina- 
tion of luck and good judgment for which no 
one knows the exact formula. 

Then too the director must be prepared to 
give an address, write a news story, or make a 
financial report on an hour’s notice. I am a 
hunt-and-peck typist and very clumsy at wrap- 
ping books but there isn’t much else about the 
place I can’t do or haven’t done since 1927 
when I started the press with the assistance of 
a student typist, a student shipping clerk, and 
a part-time bookkeeper. At worst I can say, 
“There’s never a dull moment.” At best the 
satisfactions of developing and giving tangible 
form to useful or beautiful ideas and securing 
the widest possible acceptance for them are 
very rewarding and make me feel that I can 
rightly claim to be an educator. 





Appropriate Book Note 


Dr. Mildred A. Dawson, a member of the 
JouRNAL Advisory Committee, is the author 
of “Directing Learning in the Language Arts,” 
1941, put out by the Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. This is a gen- 
eral manual designed to treat the methodology 
of teaching certain of the language arts ; namely, 


language, spelling, penmanship, and reading. 
Teachers faced for the first time in organizing 
elementary classes in the language arts will find 
this volume contains a source of classroom help 
because it is practical. Dr. Dawson is at the 
University of Tennessee. 





‘ 


. . . HELENA Kuo, a modern daughter of China, is a writer and radio lecturer, She believes 
passionately in women’s rights to equal intellectual opportunities with men. Her last published 
book, I’ve Come a Long Way, is exceedingly applicable to herself. 

. . . Another Chinese success girl is Rose Hum Lee, popular lecturer on Far Eastern questions, 
who is a member of the A.A.U.W. and of the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. She is working towards a master’s degree in Child Welfare at the University of 
Chicago, with a view towards rehabilitation in China at the end of the war. 

. . . Bakersfield’s (California) Ella Toy, who left her journalism studies at the University of 
California to take a job, is a Fort Mason I.B.M. card puncher. In her spare hours Miss Toy works 


at editing the women’s page of the Chinese Press. . . 
1942, “Career Girl, Chinese Style,” pp. 286-287. 


——From Independent Woman, September 
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(Books in Wartime 


HELEN L. MacDONALD 


The author, known as ‘Scotty’ to Minnesota 
faculty and students, is Sales and Promotion Man- 
ager of the University of Minnesota Press. Miss 
MacDonald has for six years been trade book 
buyer at the Minnesota Book Store, the largest 
book outlet near the campus. In that capacity she 
has met successfully the problems of retail book 
buying, selling, and advertising. 


— ARE WEAPONS,” a quotation from 
President Roosevelt, provided the theme 
for a two-day institute on Books in Wartime 
sponsored by the University of Minnesota Press 
in Minneapolis last November. More than 
2,000 persons attended the institute which 
dramatized the President’s statement that, “We 
all know that books burn—yet we have the 
greater knowledge that books cannot be killed 
by fire. People die, but books never die. No 
man and no force can abolish memory. No man 
and no force can put thought in a concentration 
camp forever.” 

The institute was held in the vast and beau- 


_ tiful main ballroom of the Coffman Memorial 
' Union on the University campus where a color- 


ful arrangement of guns, gas masks, globes, 
maps and flags keynoted the display. A thou- 
sand books, selected by civic leaders, book- 
sellers, critics, and librarians were included in 
the exhibits. 

The books formed a handsome display in 
themselves and were arranged under such head- 
ings as these: A New Democracy of Nations; 
It’s a Total War; We Must Win the Peace; 
Food Is Ammunition; Family Problems in Fic- 
tion; Books Are Tools; Pure Nonsense; Great 
Lives. 

Persons of note, outside the book world, 
who contributed lists included Governor Har- 
old E. Stassen of Minnesota who recommended 
Louis Adamic’s Two Way Passage and Clar- 
ence Streit’s Union Now as books which every 
intelligent citizen should read now. Dr. Walter 
H. Judd, newly-elected congressman from Min- 
neapolis and widely known authority of the 
Orient, urged that every thinking citizen read 


Japan: A World Problem by H. J. Timperley. 
Charles Horn, president of Federal Cartridge 
Works, one of the large defense industries in 
the northwest, listed the Old Testament, the 
New Testament and the Dictionary as most im- 
portant reading right now. 

The program on the first day was devoted to 
guiding children’s reading in wartime and was 
under the direction of Miss Dora V. Smith, 
specialist in children’s books and professor in 
the College of Education at the University. The 
guest speaker, from the East, was Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Foster, author of the popular children’s 
book George Washington's World. 

At a dinner meeting, Mrs. Foster described 
the process of writing her book and pointed 
out the responsibility of the writer to historical 
fact and the need for research. But she also 
insisted on the need for interpretation and for 
orientation of the reader by placing the his- 
torical events in a setting that is warm, vivid, 
and possessed of the feeling and the spirit of 
the times. 

The dinner was preceded by the afternoon 
session of the Children’s Book Institute at which 
Miss Dora V. Smith had discussed the problem 
of guiding children’s reading in wartime and 
Miss Bertha Handlan of the University High 
School had presented the problems in guiding 
adolescents’ wartime reading. 

Local authors of national reputation who also 
spoke at the dinner included Miss Helen Clape- 
sattle, author of The Doctors Mayo ; Laura Krey, 
author of historical novels with a southern set- 
ting—And Tell of Time and On the Long 
Tide ; Carol Brink, author of Caddie Woodlawn 
and other popular children’s books; and Eliza- 
beth Palmer who wrote Nightingale House and 
other books for young people. 

Men and women of letters from the Twin 
Cities and surrounding country were hosts at an 
informal reception which followed the dinner 
and included such well-known names as these: 
Alfred L. Burt, Marian Faegre, Florence and 
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Lee Jacques, Robert Penn Warren, Harold C. 
Deutsch, Mabel Seeley, and Martha Ostenso. 
Civic leaders and distinguished members of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota also 
received the visitors. 

The second day of the Book Institute had 
many features to enlist the interests of a wide 
variety of people. An especially timely all- 
university convocation at 11:30 was the lecture 
“How to Live in a Time Like This” by the 
Reverend Normal V. Peale of New York City; 
following the convocation was an all-university 
newsreel with a slanted program including cur- 
rent news, and a short subject on “Books in 
the War.” 

University students studying for the foreign 
service, law, medicine, and music conducted a 
Student Forum which was open to the public 
on the subject “Books in Wartime’ at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

As an experiment in program planning, the 
final event of the Book Institute was a panel on 
“Books in Wartime” in which eight people par- 
ticipated. Walter C. Coffey, president of the 
University of Minnesota, was chairman of the 
panel and set the theme by quoting President 
Roosevelt’s statement, ‘‘In this war( we know 
books are weapons, and it is part of your 
dedication always to make them weapons for 
man’s freedom.” President Coffey called atten- 
tion to the essential service which technical 
books are rendering in both the armed forces 
and on the production front, and to the neces- 
sity of also admitting importance to reading- 
for-pleasure in order to retain sanity and bal- 
ance in these troubled times. 

Lt. J. C. Kennan, executive officer of the 
United States Naval Reserve in the Northwest, 
formerly educational director of the American 
Institute of Banking in Chicago, pointed out 
that books were an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every man in the Navy. He cited the 
reading program of several men in the armed 
services and gave instances supporting his feel- 
ing that service men were learning to appreciate 
the solace of recreational reading. 

So interesting and so full of insight was Lt. 
Kennan’s talk that Publishers’ Weekly, out- 
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standing trade magazine of the book world, 
reprinted it in full. 

Trenchant observations on the status of crea- 
tive writers in war time were offered by James 
Gray, novelist and literary critic, who said, “I'd 
like to speak of the war as an experience that 
may help us to interpret human nature in future 
books. This refers of course particularly to the 
work of creative writers . . . from being the 
hardest working people in the world they tend 
to become the most baffled and inactive. No 
longer can they lash themselves to their desks 
and pound out improving sentiments on the 
typewriter. They find it very hard to believe in 
themselves or in their importance. . . . And yet 
when all the good objective stories have been 
told by all the firm-minded and admirable doers 
of this war, it will still be necessary to have the 
experience interpreted for us by creative artists. 

“, .. Let us try not to fall into the error of 
believing that the function of books in wartime 
is exclusively that of informing. The chief re- 
sponsibility of literature is still to interpret and 
we should not neglect the interpreters of the 
war.” 

Rabbi A. Gordon, another panel speaker, 
admitted the necessity of reading for informa- 
tion, for background of world events, and for 
day by day accounts of current news, but te- 
minded the audience that to understand the 
portent of these world shattering events we 
need books to sustain the spirit. “The Bible,” 
he said, “with its reflection of all the facets of 
human lives offers solace and reassurance.” 

There were books for all ages and all inter- 
ests in the displays which were open to the 
public without charge. Co-operating with the 
educational purpose of the Book Institute the 
local book stores and the Public Libraries and 
the University Library loaned books for the 
exhibits. No provision was made for the sale 
of books or the taking of orders, but the many 
requests about books on display were referred 
to the book shops participating in the institute. 

One of the chief items of expense was the 
printing of the list of 1,000 books selected by 
librarians, booksellers, critics, and civic leaders 
which was distributed without charge to patrons 
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of the Book Institute. Before the show had been 
open an hour bookstores and libraries reported 
calls for books on the list. 

Expenses other than the printing of the book 
list included insurance on the books loaned for 
the display, and hourly wages for watchers. 
There was also the cost of transporting the 
books as well as of the materials such as cloth, 
paper and paint used in building the displays. 
The eight speakers participating in the panel 
discussion were entertained at a dinner preced- 
ing the evening session, and a nominal sum 
charged for the use of the ballroom was part 
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of the total expense. 

Mrs. Margaret Harding, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, was in charge of 
the institute and particularly of the making of 
the list upon which the integrated book display 
was arranged. Miss Jane McCarthy, production 
manager, had charge of all exhibit preparations. 
Miss Helen Clapesattle, author of The Doctors 
Mayo and member of the staff of the Press, 
made arrangements for the local authors who 
were hosts and hostesses at the exhibit, together 
with University faculty members and civic 
leaders of the Twin Cities. 





Democratic Charter of Education 


Adopted by the United States Committee on Reconstruction at a two-day session (April 7-8) 
on post-war educational problems. 


“That education shall be used to build world 
fellowship. We shall teach so that hatred and 
aggression are turned against injustice, not 
used by man against his fellowman. We must 
teach so that all realize how interdependent the 
world has become and how, in very truth, the 
cause of one is the cause of all. 

“That education shall be built upon truth. . . . 
We shall create textbooks, radio programs, mo- 
tion pictures, newspapers and other means of 
communication devoted to telling people the 
truth about other people, dedicated to building 
common understanding. 

“That communities and nations shall guaran- 
tee freedom to teach and to study. People must 
be free to pursue research in science, to create 
in arts and literature, to inquire, to think, to 
speak, Teachers must be free from imposition of 
dogmas, economic pressures, or any restrictions 
that prevent them from leading the youth of the 
world into their full heritage of the world’s 
knowledge. Students must be free to question, 
to inquire, to think and speak for themselves. 
But all must render an account of their freedom 
by actively striving to keep learning free for 
all. 

“That through education we shall seek to pro- 


mote health. Schools must help by feeding the 
children and youth as part of the school pro- 
gram. Medical care must be available to all. 

“That through education we shall prepare all 
individuals to contribute to the work life of the 
world. . . . We shall strive to give all in- 
dividuals work experience and guidance as part 
of education so that they may be ready freely 
to choose their life work. 

“That through education we shall seek to 
develop active world citizens. . . . 

“That education on an equal basis must be 
guaranteed by all governments. There must be 
equal opportunity for development through 
education regardless of race, birth, sex, creed, 
income, or age... . 

“That an international office of education 
will receive our full support and co-operation. 
The goals we seek for democratic education 
will be realized only if we set ourselves now to 
creating the machinery to work them out on an 
international basis. The education of free men 
must be adequately financed and supported. 
These, and other matters of a world organiza- 
tion for democratic education must be designed 
and executed by an International Office of Edu- 
cation.” 





She Services of Professional Women 


is Communication 


ANN L. LEATHERS 


The author is JOURNAL Correspondent for Alpha 

Gamma chapter at Boston University 
to. warfare has altered the field of 

communications almost beyond compre- 
hension. In aviation, one division of the field, 
the changes have been widely publicized; less 
spectacular but equally significant changes are 
occurring in other branches of communications. 
In many instances new vocational possibilities 
for professional women are resulting; oppor- 
tunities for teachers and for women trained in 
science or in languages. 

For decades women’s relationship to com- 
munications was confined, in popular thinking, 
to the operation of telephones. Now women 
are wanted to manipulate the teletype, the de- 
vice by which a message typed out on a ma- 
chine in one place is automatically typed out on 
another machine in another spot, or on a whole 
series of machines in many places. The woman 
in meteorology or aviation will find 13,500 
miles of teletype circuits grouped into airway 
and sectional circuits covering all civil airways. 

Another familiar means of communication, 
the newspaper, is undergoing a change of pro- 
cedure. Publicity covering national needs and 
goals is necessary to secure the voluntary co- 
operation of the population. The newspapers 
and the government use information specialists 
like Dorothy Thompson, public relations ex- 
perts like Oveta Culp Hobby for the Army. The 
Navy uses women editors to answer women’s 
questions and to clarify policies for them. 
Women are needed to work with feminine 
writers, radio commentators, artists, photog- 
raphers, and speakers. From 1939-41 Patricia 
O'Malley headed the public relations depart- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Administration ; 
and Alice Rogers Hager directed publicity for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. These two women 


explained to newspaper men, advertisers, and 
radio commentators the government flying reg- 
ulations, safety research, civil pilot training pro- 
grams, and every other phase of government 
plans for non-military flying. 

Publicity is being used extensively to enable 
the United States government to make new 
friends and to retain old ones. The success of 
our rationing program, the sale of war bonds, 
measures for our national safety depend upon 
an appreciation, by our own people and those 
in all the other countries of this hemisphere, 
of the aims and purposes of our national 
leaders. To answer the myriads of questions, to 
furnish incentives to united action which shall 
insure the establishment of the four freedoms 
will demand the services of public relations 
experts in several hundred fields. 

Women who are proficient in languages are 
needed for both the war and post-war years. 
This government has twenty-five allies who 
employ a different language from ours; with 
them and with the inhabitants of enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries this nation must ex- 
change ideas of tremendous importance. For 
this purpose over seven hundred tongues and 
dialects must be employed. Linguists are needed 
in consular and other federal departments, in 
steamship and airway offices, in censorship, ‘ra- 
dio, immigration stations, in local courts, and 
so on. Our military forces serve in all parts of 
the world, rehabilitation measures are planned 
for many countries; a knowledge of some of 
the dialects of India, of Danish, French, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, Russian, Greek would make 
for far more efficient—because more articulate 
—collaboration. Madame Chiang Kai-shek is an 
example of the increased service which may be 
rendered by one skilled in more than one Ian- 
guage. Women in our country right now might 
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well emulate her example by acquiring knowl- 
edge of one or more of the many languages of 
our allies. 

The first requisite for the professional woman 
interested in foreign language communication 
is absolute mastery of English, including gram- 
mar and vocabulary. Next, it is essential to 
know the foreign tongue extremely well, for 
the making of a literal translation is not 
enough. The inferences and the idioms, the 
“niceties,” must be conveyed from one language 
into the other. Moreover, the ability to speak 
as well as to write a foreign tongue is desirable. 
Positions to act as interpreters for foreign 
guests, in courts of law, in the resettlement of 
aliens, in rehabilitation work are open to ade- 
quately prepared women, 

Radio communication is expanding so rapidly 
and in so many directions that only a few 
developments can be even mentioned here. The 
newspapers featured the story of Fern Blodgett, 
radio operator on a freighter running between 
this country and England; other publications 
have told of Kay Porter, first woman radio 
engineer with the War Department. Military 
expediency decrees that little be said about the 
women preparing for duty at the receivers of 
radiolocators, by which enemy aircraft and ships 
can be spotted long before they can be seen; 
nor is detailed information given about the 
functioning of WAVES who receive special- 
ized training in radio at the University of 
Wisconsin. Professional women, like lawyers 
and teachers, who wish to give a part of their 
time for civilian defense may receive training 
in radio communication under the direction of 
state defense corps or the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services. Radio technicians are 
needed by the Maritime Commission, War and 
Navy Departments, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
several of these agencies have their own schools 
for advanced training in the field. The woman 
who has a degree in science or mathematics 
will find openings awaiting her as a radio 
technician or engineer. 

Radio has a place, too, for the woman with 
language proficiency; listening to and report- 
ing on foreign broadcasts, and preparing mate- 
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rial to be sent out in foreign tongues are im- 
portant phases of radio. Just after the war 
began, the British Broadcasting Corporation 
established a “monitoring service” on the pro- 
grams from all countries; it worked out definite 
principles of analysis of foreign broadcasts; its 
wartime schedule calls for coverage of 230 
broadcasts a day, from over forty countries, in 
some thirty-five languages. In our country, NBC 
and CBS had set up listening posts to cover 
foreign news, and in the spring of 1941 the 
federal government went into this field. These 
listening stations are located in some quiet spot, 
they are manned for twenty-four hour service 
by several technicians, and connected by direct 
wite with the city broadcasting studios. Lis- 
teners and translators take notes from the thou- 
sands of incoming words; bulletins are written 
up, transcribed, and transferred to teletype ma- 
chines for mewspapers and commentators. 
Princeton University’s school of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs in eighteen months accumu- 
lated some 10,000,000 words of broadcast 
propaganda, developed techniques of analyzing 
these bulletins, and were able to contribute 
experience and personnel for the federal unit 
in this field. The United States Government's 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service, a 
branch of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in 1942 had a staff of 350 listeners, 
translators, technicians, and analysts. Every day 
750,000 words, three-quarters of them in for- 
eign languages, have to be transcribed and 
translated. At least seven hours are needed to 
translate, analyze, and report on one hour of 
broadcast material; however, a single urgent 
bulletin must be translated and reported within 
one minute. 

The outgoing aspect of this process of for- 
eign broadcasting is no less fascinating and 
promising. Whenever President Roosevelt 
makes an important speech, his voice is heard 
by some 20,000,000 radio listeners in foreign 
countries, through the use of a dozen different 
languages. In 1942 this government had thir- 
teen transmitters for international broadcasting ; 
the newest company was operating from the 
West Coast for sixteen or more hours a day, 
with programs in English, French, Dutch, Span- 
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ish, Portuguese, Japanese, and it may add Thai, 


Russian, Chinese, and Korean. Our own hemi- 


sphere offers a wide field for expansion in for- 
eign language broadcasts; already the United 
States is sending out 700 hours a week to Latin 
America, nearly three-quarters of them in Span- 
ish or Portuguese. The World Wide Foundation 
station in Boston emphasizes educational work; 
its elementary English courses have been fol- 
lowed by 1,000 Latin-American families, who 
use the station’s Spanish-English textbooks and 
send in their exercises for correction. Westing- 
house offered its services to several colleges and 
allowed them to work out dramatic programs 
in Portuguese and Spanish. 

Television, called the ultimate of all com- 
munications media, has such vast possibilities 
that it may well affect the future of professional 
women. In January 1942 the television station 
of the National Broadcasting Corporation tele- 
cast an instruction film for civilian defense 
personnel ; since that time television programs 
have covered discussion forums, conservation, 
recruiting, first aid, basic military training pro- 
gtams, boxing and dancing entertainment for 
soldiers and sailors, and a variety of other 
things. Many of these programs have been in 
technicolor, and many more advances have 
been made than have been revealed to the pub- 
lic. When this method of communication is put 
into operation after the war, new types of pro- 
grams, new methods of education, new jobs 
for technicians, actors, writers, teachers will 
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result. At present there are in this country 
50,000,000 standard broadcast sets; the Federal 
Communications Commission expects that an 
equal number of television sets will be required, 
Such an expansion in the use of radio will 
involve tremendous possibilities of employ- 
ment. 

Space does not permit the mention of ships, 
trains, or airplanes as means of communication. 
The most enlightening and stimulating experi- 
ence is in store for anyone who cares to read 
the books which have served as a source for 
the information contained in this article. Surely, 
the field of communication has need of the 
professional woman. 


* * * 


Rolo, Charles J., Radio Goes to War, G. P. 
Putnam, New York, 1942. 

Meyer, Dickey, Pseud., Needed—Women in 
Government Service, Robert M. McBride, 
New York, 1942. 

Meyer, Dickey, Pseud., Needed—Women in 
Aviation, Robert M. McBride, New York, 
1942, 

Hubbell, Richard W., 4,000 Years of Tele- 
vision (with bibliography), G. P. Putnam, 
New York, 1942. 

Communications—a monthly, Bryan Davis 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Barrett, Theodore, Your Job and American 
Victory, G. W. Stewart, Inc., New York, 
1942, 





To THE MARINES—Two women in Quantico, Virginia, tell it to the Marines, in every major 


marine corps base in this hemisphere. 


Daphne Dailey, editor, and Mrs. Clara Margaret Payne, business manager, published the 
Quantico Sentry, a weekly and the only newspaper devoted entirely to U. S. Marine Corps 
news. They likewise publish The Caroline Progress at Bowling Green and run a lively book, news- 
paper and other job printing establishment—From Independent Woman, January 1942. “On the 


Job in Wartime,” p. 26. 
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Sleachers Colleges and Yntercultural 
&ducation* 


CLAIR S. WIGHTMAN 


Clair S. Wightman is President of New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
He has spoken tigi hundreds of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and service clubs in the eastern 
United States and has contributed to various 
magazines in the field of education. 

O DEVELOP in college students apprecia- 
7 tion of the richness and value of various 
cultures is a problem that must be approached 
with courage and humility. It is not a problem 
thrust upon us solely as a result of the war, but 
the winning of the war and the peace to follow 
is directly related to the relations that exist be- 
tween the various racial and religious groups. 
The problem, therefore, is that of preventing 
the intensification of undesirable opinions, of 
eliminating deep-seated prejudices, and also 
of building positive desirable attitudes and 
emotions. The solution might seem quite sim- 
ple, for in reality the method or technique for 
the attainment of the desired end is actual 
ptactice of democracy, but there still remains 
an enormous gap between our stated principles 
of democracy and our practices. Lip service 
alone and vicarious experience of democracy 
will not solve the problem. There must be a 
definite program for improving relationships 
among various racial and religious groups. The 
possibilities of attaining the desired objectives 
become probabilities where there is recognition 
of the fact that variations in cultural pattern 
are important assets of democracy. Unless the 
administrative head of the college recognizes 
that cultural variation and diversity are poten- 
tially good antidotes to authoritarianism, and 
the instructional staff accepts the réle of the 
college as that of a dynamic, constructive force, 
the institution cannot become a real bulwark 
for democracy. To function properly, therefore, 





*The Journal of Educational Sociology, February, 
1943, pp. 370-374. 


it should have an interculturally mixed faculty, 
for, with such a faculty, there will not be a 
haphazard, spurious exposure to cultural differ- 
entiation. Moreover, any narrow attitude of 
condescension on the part of those who may 
not be intrinsically interested in the extension 
of cultural relationships will not long persist 
in a wholesome atmosphere of appreciation and 
understanding. 

As an essential part of the program there 
must be extensive co-operation with other com- 
munity agencies. The college is but one institu- 
tion among the many that should work on the 
program. It must co-operate with the parents, 
the homes, the school, the church. True, the 
college may function somewhat as a pioneer in 
the field of social welfare, but probably it will 
render its greatest service by not trying to cre- 
ate, alone and unaided, a social system. 

In different communities various factors may 
serve as deterrents in the development of a 
program, but the fundamental needs of the in- 
dividual remain relatively the same in all com- 
munities. Every individual longs for recognition 
and security. He seeks new experiences but he 
also wants the haven of feeling that he belongs 
to the group. This feeling he cannot attain if 
he does not experience favorable response from 
fellow beings. 

A foremost factor that makes for conflict 
among the various groups is the propaganda of 
those who would create dissension in order to 
further their own ends. Propaganda loaded 
with myths and legends becomes a powerful 
implement for fostering racial and religious 
prejudices and antagonisms. To such insidious 
attacks the college must vigorously oppose prop- 
aganda loaded with facts and tested principles. 
Assembly programs and public forums spon- 
sored by the college provide excellent oppor- 
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tunities for democratic discussion and the pres- 
entation of information by competent persons 
who are representatives of, or who represent, 
various races and groups. The eradication of 
prejudices and hatreds cannot be attained by 
pooling of ignorance, by the lecture method, 
or by edict of administrators or executives. 
Knowledge is an essential for constructive 
work. In addition to the intellectual phase, 
there is the problem of conditioning emotion. 
Feelings and emotions that are nebulous in 
early years intensify with the process of matura- 
tion, and may result in deep-seated conviction 
at the college age. If there is no program for 
adjustment of differences between various cul- 
tural groups, for reconciliation to cultural va- 
riations, and also for the building of appre- 
ciations, then antipathies, prejudices, and 
hatreds may develop and become veritable 
barnacles that obstruct the development of 
democracy and impede its progress. 

The program is not so much that of instruct- 
ing prospective teachers in the methods they 
will later use with boys and girls in the schools 
as it is one of habituating the college students 
themselves to right feeling and acting. Practice 
in right relationships is imperative. The classes 
in psychology and sociology may get a the- 
oretical explanation of “‘‘out-group” and “‘in- 
group” relationships, but this alone is not ade- 
quate. Each and every college student must be 
aroused to awareness that the concomitant of 
the “we” and “they” feelings is antagonism. 

In recognition of this awareness, the college 
has definite responsibilities. It should abandon 
all racial and religious restrictions for deter- 
mining quotas in admission. It should offer 
specific courses in intercultural education, and 
should sponsor international-relations clubs and 
intercultural-education institutes. The courses 
should give the students scientific information 
and a good background of facts in the field of 
anthropology, but facts alone and _ lecture 
courses do not provide a complete answer to 
the problem. They may explode the myth of 
race superiority, but desirable feelings and 
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emotions will not necessarily develop as a 
consequence to factual presentations. The col- 
lege must find sets of common interest which 
conflicting groups can share together; it must 
also know the various relationships that groups 
enjoy and the cultural values that are prized by 
the various groups. 

With knowledge the college will utilize the 
radio, visual education, recordings and other 
artistic presentations to bring groups together, 
The radio program “Americans All; Immi- 
grants All” sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education is an excellent illustration 
of the kind of program that can be utilized 
with mixed groups. Nor should the sharing of 
interests be restricted to the classes in sociology, 
psychology, and the social studies. These ex- 
periences are for all of the students in the 
college. To have the various cultural groups 
bring to the college their artistic presentations 
is of much greater value than to take the 
sociology class to the slums and “foreign” 
sections of the city. The extracurricular phase 
of college life provides excellent opportunity 
for sharing of common interests. All clubs and 
activities of the college should maintain open 
membership. The various groups should work 
and play together if we wish to live together 
in peace. 

In all of these activities there must of neces- 
sity be well-planned guidance. Some of the 
aforementioned prescriptions will be difficult 
for those who wish to retain racial and religious 
exclusiveness. For those who harbor such feel- 
ings of personal inferiority or persecution that 
they must have a scapegoat to build up their 
own morale and feeling of dominance, the pre- 
scriptions will be almost impossible. There-are, 
of course, alternatives, one of which is the 
avowed program of the foreign dictators for 
building a race of superior people. That we 
shall never accept. We must make democracy 
work to the extent that our minorities will not 
cfy out to us, “How can I hear what you say 
when what you do speaks so loud?” 
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Sraffic and Safety 
Radio Programs 


LOIS DART SUFFIELD 


Lois Dart Suffield is Education Chairman of the 
San Bernardino Traffic and Safety Commission. 
A member and former president of Sigma chapter 
at the University of Southern California, she is 
past National Corresponding Secretary, serving 
under Dr. Bess Goodykoontz and Dr. Beulah 
Van Wagenen. 


A EDUCATION CHAIRMAN of the San Ber- 
nardino Traffic and Safety Commission, 
appointed by Mayor Seccombe, I have arranged 
and given a fifteen minute weekly radio pro- 
gram since July of last year. 

The local radio station, owned by J. Clifford 
Lee, has donated the time. The station is an 
affiliate of the Mutual Don Lee Broadcasting 
system. Publicity has been given by J. A. 
Guthrie, editor of The Sun. 

The purpose of the programs has been to 
acquaint the listeners with the latest news and 
developments along the lines of Traffic and 
Safety which might be taking place inter- 
nationally, nationally, or locally. 

Then too, effort has been made to co- 
ordinate the work of the schools directly, and 
indirectly through the twenty P.T.A. Safety 
Chairmen—representing 2,000 women, other 
civic organizations, the military, and the city 
authorities in attempts to improve Traffic and 
Safety practices in the community. 

Fifty different persons have appeared on 
these programs as my guests. In the case of 
most of the school children who participated 
in these programs, it afforded them their first 
contact with their local radio station, their 
first appearance before a microphone, and their 
first public presentation of their original poems 
and songs dealing with the theme of Safety. 

It was the first time that schools had tuned 
in to hear Safety programs and on one day 
three different schools listened to a children’s 
program. 

Among my other guests was the Head of the 


Traffic Division of the San Bernardino Police 
Department, Head of the Traffic and Safety 
Commission, State Highway Engineers, and 
Judges of the local courts. 

Pi Lambda Thetans will be interested to 
know that Judge Florence Allen was invited 
to appear on this program through the courtesy 
of Acting President Shirk of Claremont Col- 
leges. Judge Allen spoke at Claremont Colleges 
last month and we used seventy miles of ra- 
tioned gasoline to go to hear her and she was 
splendid, We were sorry that she could not go 
on the air for us at this time. 

My interest in Traffic and Safety grew out of 
my automobile trips with my husband through- 
out the United States, Canada, and the South 
as far as Mexico City. It was definitely 
heightened when I drove a new car alone from 
Biennial at Interlochen, Michigan, and when 
the following year I again drove a new car 
from the Executive meeting in Chicago to Palo 
Alto, California, alone. 

Following my appointment to the San Ber- 
nardino Traffic and Safety Commission, I 
attended the National Institute of Traffic 
Safety Training at the University of California 
at Berkeley in August, 1941, having as chief 
Instructor of the Course in Traffic Safety 
Fundamentals, J. Stannard Baker, Traffic Safety 
Consultant of the National Safety Council. 

Other Traffic authorities present who pre- 
sented lectures for the class included Sidney J. 
Williams, Executive Secretary of the National 
Safety Council, Maxwell Halsey, former Asso- 
ciate Director of the Yale University Bureau 
of Traffic Research, Dr. F. R. Noffsinger, Edu- 
cational Consultant of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and Lieutenant Kreml of 
the International Chiefs of Police. 

It has been possible to conduct this program 
along these lines because of my experience as 
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a high school and junior college teacher, my 
work on a newspaper, and my previous radio 
experience on Stations KGW and KOIN, Port- 
land, Oregon, as long ago as 1926, as well as 
my broadcasting of Adult Education programs 
in Los Angeles in 1936. 


An Outline of the Major Activities of 
the Education Chairman of the San 
Bernardino Traffic and Safety 
Commission, 1942-1943 


SAFETY PROGRAMS BROADCAST BY EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN OVER KFXM 


. July 24—Bicycle Etiquette 
. July 31—The Bicyclist as seen in San Bernardino 
. August 7—Traffic Accidents and Their Causes 
. August 14—Transportation Conservation—B. A. 
Switzer, State Highway, guest 
5. August 21—How to Secure a Bicycle License— 
Sergeant Mecham, Ted Moore, guests 
6. August 28—You’re Safest in the Spring 
7. September 4—Traffic and Safety Commission Ex- 
plained—Harry Reynolds, Chairman of the Traffic 
Commision, guest 
8. September 11—Check Your Driving; Be Your 
Own Traffic Officer 
9. September 17—Team Work in Safety 
10. September 23—Women and the War Chest (Spe- 
cial: Requested by Mrs. Nora Parker Coy) 
11. September 25—Why Conservation of Auto Tires 
12. October 2—Phases of Today's Traffic; High 
Schoo] Driving 
13. October 9—Traffic Through the Eyes of Youth, 
Cincinnati Survey—Sixth Graders 
14. October 16—Traffic in the Fifth District—Guests: 
Mrs. Cooper, Red Cross Safety Chairman, and 
Mrs, J. F. Schnur, Fifth District Safety Chairman, 
P.T.A. 
15. October 23—Traffic and Dim-Outs—Jay Cum- 
mins, Chief Air Raid Warden, guest 
16. October 30—City Charter Amendment—Judge 
Wickizer, guest; assistance given by Chief Cole 
and Attorney James King 
17. November 6—Safety at the San Bernardino High 
School—Three high school students, guests; as- 
sistance given by Webster Hall 
18. November 13—Is Tire Rationing Really Neces- 
sary? 
19. November 27—Report of the Chicago National 
Congress of Safety 
20. December 11—The S-Women of Texas and Cur- 
rent Traffic Topics 
21. December 17—Timely Traffic Topics—‘Swap the 
Ride”—(Bus Announcement for Mr. Green) 
22. January 7—Timely Traffic Topics—‘“Policemen, 
New York City, White Belts and Gloves,” etc. 


WN 
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23. January 14—Timely Traffic Topics—Good Driy. 
ing Awards; Preventive Maintenance 

24. January 21—Harding School Children—Eight 
children participating; assistance by Mrs. May 
Koon and Miss Hilda Rymer 

25. January 28—Timely Traffic Topics—“Car, Rain” 

26. February 4—Marshall School Children—Nine 
children participating; assistance from faculty— 
Miss Laura Newman and Mrs. Dorothy Morr; 
co-operation from Mrs. Verner Crane, P.T.A, 
Safety Chairman 

27. February 11—Safety in the Home—Prepared and 
given by Mrs, J. F. Schnur 

28. February 18—Auto Parking—Prepared and given 
by Sergeant Mecham and Mrs. Lily McKray 

29. February 24—Timely Traffic Topics—‘Auto 
License Tabs; Cleveland’s Women Guards” 

30. March 4—Sturges Junior High School Students 
—Program arranged by Mrs. Forrest Keck (500 
students listened in); co-operation from Gordon 
Park, principal; Speaker—Commentator John 
William Hughes 

31. March 10—Safety in Our Town—Safety Check 
List furnished by Supt. J. R. Croad 

32. March 17—Timely Traffic Topics—‘“Boy Scouts 
Aid Traffic Control in Duluth” 

33. March 24—Traffic in San Bernardino—Sergeant 
Douglas Mecham, guest 

34. March 31—Pedestrians and Traffic—Officer Van 
Metreen, guest 

35. April 7—Traffic, Now and Then; Dual Purpose 
Car and Plane—Herbert Kruis, Cub Scout, guest; 
accompanist, Mrs, Carr 


Note—The Education Chairman has arranged all 
of these programs which have been practically con- 
tinuous for 35 weeks. She has prepared the script for 
nearly all of them, and has participated in all except 
the four presented when she was out of the city. It 
is safe to estimate that each program has called for at 
least five hours of preparation. The programs would 
have had enhanced value if the following persons who 
were asked to participate could have done so. Some 
of them may be able to participate at a later date: 
Judge Florence Allen, Chief of Police Cole, Commis- 
sioner Crinklaw, Supt. J. R. Croad, Miss Elsie Gibbs, 
Commissioner J. A. Guthrie, Commissioner Jack 
Meserve, Dr. Virgil Pinckney, Major Seccombe, Con- 
gressman Harry Sheppard, Acting President Shirk, 
Commissioner John Surr, and Mrs. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Jr. There have been 35 programs to date, with 
approximately fifty guests appearing on them. 


Civic GROUPS CONTACTED BY 
EDUCATION CHAIRMAN 


A. Addressed: (twenty-five presentations) 
P.T.A. Council—at least five times on Safety- 
co-ordinating information of Schools, Nation, 
State and City 
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Congregational Church group 

First Christian Church group 

Sturges Junior High Student Body—January, 1943 

Marshall Student Body—February, 1943 

Woodrow Wilson P.T.A.—March, 1943 

Roosevelt P.T.A.—March, 1943 

Metcalf P.T.A.—Apri!, 1943 

Woman’s Club—March, 1943 

A.A.U.W., Book Section—at least twelve times 
on various phases of local Safety problems 


B. Appeared: Before the City Council twice to 


1. Report on the Traffic Institute held at Berkeley, 
Calif. Urge campaign for bicycle licensing for 
San Bernardino 

2. Advocate enlargement of the city traffic force 


C. Distributed: 


1. One hundred pamphlets, “Death on the Work- 
ing Front” (Fortune supplement) to 
a) Members of the Traffic Commission and 
City Council and Mayor 
b) Educational Administrators 
c) Churches 


. Education by Law Enforcement 


It is miseducative to threaten to spank a child 
if he misbehaves unless the threat is made good 
when the misdeed is committed. Similarly it is 
ineffective to inform the public concerning bicy- 
cle, pedestrian, and other traffic laws unless the 
information is followed by arrests when infrac- 
tions of these laws occur. 

To date, not a single child has been cited to 
the juvenile authorities for infractions of the San 
Bernardino Bicycle Ordinance, although flagrant 
violations of this ordinance occur hourly on our 
city streets. In five years no pedestrian has been 
given a citation for violation of the traffic laws 
although jaywalking is the rule rather than the 
exception on the streets of San Bernardino. In 
this five-year period many pedestrians have been 
killed and many more maimed and injured in 
this city. 
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The San Bernardino traffic officers, with some 
justification, believe that the public would resent 
the enforcement of the bicycle and pedestrian 
ordinances, The police are under the impression 
that the public would brand such enforcement as 
petty and would wonder if the police couldn’t find 
something more important to do. 

Members of the Traffic Commission and the 
City Council and other persons who are informed 
concerning the traffic problems of San Bernardino 
realize, of course, how very important it is for 
the laws of the city to be enforced. Most of the 
public understands also the necessity of enforcing 
the bicycle and pedestrian ordinances and laws. 
The public, however, might resent a sudden un- 
announced campaign of enforcement of ordinances 
long ignored. 

At the Traffic Commission meeting, April 6, 
1943, we proposed that the Mayor and Chief of 
Police announce a program of strict enforcement 
of the bicycle and pedestrian ordinances to be- 
come effective at a given date. The announce- 
ments should be preceded by newspaper and 
radio publicity in which the reasons for the en- 
forcement drives should be made clear. 

Law enforcement requires that the City Budget 
provide generously for police officers. Additional 
police officers must be employed for San Ber- 
nardino. A salary schedule sufficiently generous 
to attract new police officers and to hold the 
present staff, should be adopted by the Council. 


Sincere thanks are due all who helped, or 
gave encouragement, in these activities. Special 
thanks go to Mr. J. A. Guthrie, Editor of The 
Sun, and to Mr. J. Clifford Lee, owner of the 
radio station, KFXM. 

Mayor Seccombe, Chief Cole, Sergeant 
Mecham, Chairman Reynolds, President Tetley 
of the P.T.A., and Mr. J. Stannard Baker of 
the National Safety Council were helpful. 





Missouri's ALL-WOMAN STAFF—The Trenton club reports that the daily Trenton Republican- 
Times has an all-girl editorial staff, which they think is the only one in Missouri or in the 
country. Another instance of women taking the place of men in the business world, due to war 
conditions. Out of seventeen employees on the paper, twelve are women.—From Independent 


Woman, September 1942, p. 278. 





Let's Shink Soward Latin America 


BEATRICE YOUNG 


Dr. Young, member and past president of Port- 

land (Oregon) Alumnae chapter, is Head of 

the Foreign Language Department at Pacific Uni- 
versity, Portland, Oregon. She is a former National 

Treasurer of Pi Lambda Theta. 

WwW conditions prevent us from traveling 

much these days, but there is no limita- 
tion on thought. All the political and economic 
leaders assure us that the Latin-American 
countries are now playing an important part in 
the prosecution of the war. They affirm that 
these countries will continue after peace returns 
to play a part that will constantly increase. 

The attitude of Latin-American citizens 
toward us, citizens of the “colossus of the 
North,” has never been as friendly and co- 
operative as it is now. They need and appre- 
ciate our economic and industrial help. We 
need and I hope will grow to appreciate their 
co-operation in many fields. 

We have a number of government agencies 
in Washington which endeavor to further the 
spirit of fellowship in both practical and cul- 
tural affairs. Chief of these are the Pan- 
American Union, of long and often rather 
inactive existence, and the newer and very 
energetic organization for Inter-American Rela- 
tions, headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. 

However active these large organizations may 
now be, they fail to touch the vast majority of 
our people. The fact is apparent that most of 
our residents are exceedingly ignorant of all 
that concerns our neighbors to the south. I 
heard a public speaker, not long ago, refer to 
them before a large audience with the remark, 
“I'm sure I don’t know why they are called 
Latin-America, but they are.” 

Indeed it seems that in spite of our closer 
contacts by airplane and radio, which have 
increased phenomenally during the past two 
years, our cultural relations with Latin- 
American countries are in danger of diminu- 
tion. The wave of interest in studying the 
Spanish language which swept over our country 


during the fall and winter of 1940 seems to be 
ebbing at present. The Victory Corps, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education for our 
high schools, leaves little time for purely 
“cultural” subjects, with the result that the 
study of languages, including Spanish, has been 
in many cases crowded out. 

I think this decrease of interest, even though 
it leaves as yet a sizeable residue, is deplorable, 
As teachers, members of Pi Lambda Theta are 
in position to do something about it. History 
teachers can stress Latin-American history; so- 
cial science teachers can dwell upon social 
problems and progress of Latin-American 
countries; geography and natural history offer 
fascinating and boundless fields. And as for 
the language teacher—well, here is her chance 
of a life-time! 

Most students in high school and lower 
division of college respond most readily to the 
appeal of practicality. Now is the time to make 
this appeal. You can do business in Latin 
America with infinitely more ease and effective- 
ness if you know the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages. As one eminent business man has 
said, “You can buy from the South Americans 
all right without knowing their language, but 
you can’t sell to them.” I can cite one case 
of a young high school graduate in Portland, 
Oregon, who sold $2,700 worth of groceries 
to the steward of a Chilean freight ship in the 
Portland harbor, because he could speak a 
little Spanish and explain costs in that tongue. 
The boy got a raise in salary, the Chilean got 
satisfaction in his purchasing and a kindly 
feeling for the whole Pacific Northwest. He 
declares he will never pass by Portland with- 
out stopping. 

Many teachers have long been encouraging 
letter-writing between their students and stu- 
dents in Latin-American countries. This I have 
found very satisfactory in some cases, not by 
any means in all. The majority of young stu- 
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dents, I find, enter into such projects eagerly, 
but lose interest when they encounter the diffi- 
culties of writing in the foreign tongue, and 
writing to persons unacquainted with any of 
their own companions and interests. Out of a 
hundred such contacts established, only half a 
dozen or so may develop into profitable and 
durable relationships. 

But even these half dozen are of value. One 
of my good Spanish students has been carry- 
ing on for the past three years a correspondence 
with a young person in Santiago, Chile. Warm 
friendship and interest have grown up between 
the two. Books and photographs of the two 
native cities have been exchanged, knowledge 
has been made alive and permanent. Each has 
acquired facility in the other’s language. 

The Oregon branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish recently received 
some interesting letters from various educa- 
tional organizations in our country, touching 
the matter of the teaching of Spanish. With the 
permission of the Oregon branch president and 
secretary, I quote from some of these. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
J. W. Studebaker, writes: 


The position of this Office with respect to the 
importance of opportunities to study Spanish as a 
part of the programs which we have supported in the 
development of future relations between our country 
and our Latin American neighbors has been clearly 
stated on many occasions. (This attitude, I may say, 
has been one of hearty support.) 


Mr. Frank W. Hubbard, Director of the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association, writes: 


1. Should the children . . . of the United States 
be given an opportunity to continue to study Span- 
ish? Obviously the answer is yes, since our relations 
with Latin American countries will undoubtedly ex- 
pand rapidly in the next few years. In fact, there 
seems to be more reason for teaching Spanish in the 
schools of the United States than almost any other 
language on the basis of the possibility of the lan- 
guage being used in adult life. 

2. Are we concerned about the future relations 
between our country and our Latin American neigh- 
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bors? The answer to this is that the NEA Committee 
on International Relations in co-operation with the 
NEA Research Division is producing the Newsletter, 
Among Us, designed to acquaint North American 
teachers with instructional materials in the field of 
Latin American relations. 

3. Is this the time to intensify the study of Spanish 
rather than to eliminate it? If by “intensify” we 
mean the intelligent extension of opportunities, then 
this is certainly the time to do it, We also have a 
responsibility to keep students informed as to the 
possible future uses of foreign languages. 


Vice President Mr. H. A. Wallace writes: 


I do feel . . . that it is important to the future 
peace and welfare of the United States to make avail- 
able to as many young people in the United States 
as possible, the opportunity to study Spanish. 

Now, while the study of the Latin-American 
languages is important, it is not by any means 
the only way of furthering our understanding 
of Latin-American countries. The clubs and 
church societies throughout our country are 
doing fine work in centering their programs 
around various parts or problems of Latin 
America. Pi Lambda Thetans can in many cases 
help these programs materially by giving talks, 
providing music, showing pictures, etc. 

And before I finish this discussion, I should 
like to mention one additional way in which 
we in the United States can increase our knowl- 
edge and understanding of Latin-American 
countries very easily and agreeably. I mean by 
reading Latin-American novels. Those who do 
not read Spanish or Portuguese can obtain a 
number of these in translation. They are for the 
most part realistic and regional. Each gives a 
picture of the customs, mode of life, economic, 
social and religious background of its region. I 
list here a few among those that I know will 
give pleasure and instruction and can be ob- 
tained in English: 

Amalia, by José Marmol, of Argentina 

Maria, by Jorge Isaacs, of Colombia 

Any of the many novels by Hugo Wast, of 

Argentina 
The Indian, by Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, of 
Mexico 





Over the &ditor's Shoulder 


VALEDICTORY 


We've tried our best, under difficult cir- 
cumstances, to give you eight JOURNALS for 
the 1942-1943 Biennium. We've tried to take 
you out of the classroom for a brief overview 
of those agencies and services which are closely 
allied with education. The picture is by no 
means complete, but we sincerely hope that our 
readers have gathered that education-trained 
women are giving the highest professional serv- 
ices over the length and breadth of our land 
for the maintenance and improvement of de- 
mocracy. 

We are sincerely thankful to all who have 
helped in any way to uphold the standards of 
our JOURNAL and especially are we grateful for 
voluntary contributions. The editors have come 
to the conclusion that Pi Lambda Thetans as a 
whole are much too modest and retiring; we 
are convinced that there is a host of members 
who should relay to us in some way many 
fine accounts of what professional women are 
doing in all fields of service. 

Yours for a better and more comprehensive 
JOURNAL in the future. 


BIENNIAL COUNCIL 


Delegates to Council in June have a pressing 
duty to perform in helping the Executive Com- 
mittee formulate Program and JOURNAL poli- 
cies. They should be prepared to tell what you 
want to read in your magazine. They should 
be prepared to suggest themes which the JouR- 
NAL committee may seek to develop. How much 
of the National Program should appear in our 
magazine? Yours is the “voice” of the people 
who have been given the high honor of affilia- 
tion with an organization set to fulfill the high 
purposes of its founders. 

We hope, too, that many of you can sug- 
gest some practical ways of publicizing the 
work of Pi Lambda Theta. What must we do 
as a national group to live up to our goals? 


Chapters, individually, do many fine things 
in the schools and in the community. Does 
the public know about our efforts? What lead- 
ership are we providing for peace conferences, 
school legislation, the schools of the future? 
Is there a national project which we should 
sponsor which would give us the professional 
standing we deserve? It is not in duplicating 
the activities of other organizations, but in 
actually pioneering in education that we will 
attain our greatest usefulness and the ultimate 
integration of each and every chapter for which 
many of us are striving. 


OCTOBER, 1942, JOURNAL 


The editorial committee will be reorganized 
in July. This means that there can be no dis- 
cussion of themes for the next biennium until 
the October JOURNAL appears. However, we 
will carry over to our readers as much Council 
inspiration as we possibly can and announce 
plans for the succeeding issues. We will want 
news from every chapter in the form of sum- 
maries of projects and professional meetings for 
the past year. Will JoURNAL correspondents 
please make an earnest effort to get chapter 
news to the editorial office by September 5, 
1943? We're going to try to co-operate by send- 
ing material to the printer at least a month 
ahead of time so that your JOURNAL, delayed 
by the exigencies of war, may get to you 7 
the end of the publication month. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


You would be amazed at the number of 
changes in address which are made for each 
JOURNAL issue—often as many as 300. Can 
you let us have, by September 15, your new 
mailing address for the Fall so that you will 
receive your copy on time? Changes of ad- 
dress should be mailed to Elsie Jevons, Execu- 
tive Secretary, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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Professional Women at War 


LUCY OGDEN NORTON 


Miss Norton is Assistant Supervisor of Personnel 
at the General Electric Company Erie Works, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. She is a former member of 
Beta chapter at Syracuse, New York. 


Women in the Battle for Production 
i war, because of its magnitude, is funda- 

mentally a War for Production. Ultimate 
victory hinges upon the production of essential 
war supplies for our Armed Forces. Without 
adequate equipment, no army can win. With- 
out the materiel of warfare on our battle fields, 
we haven’t a chance. Therefore, in addition to 
the bravery of our men on the firing lines, the 
winning of this war comes back to the produc- 
tion lines where, upon the shoulders of the 
women of today rests a major responsibility for 
maintenance of our cherished way of life. 

With the attack at Pearl Harbor women’s 
place in the vast industrial picture moved, lit- 
erally over night, to the front lines of the battle 
for production. Now, with the war in its sec- 
ond year, industry fully realizes that women 
must take over. The fact that our men must 
fight for us on the battle field while we fight 
for them at home seems pretty well established. 

Back in 1917, women were popularly sup- 
posed to “‘keep the home fires burning.” Now, 
by proclamation of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, women are depended upon to keep 
the factories at production peaks while all 
available manpower goes to wat. 

For example, the U. S. Employment Service 
which serves the Erie district, has completely 
exhausted the supply of available men. Draft 
Boards must continue to take additional men 
from the shops at a high rate. We are situated 
in a concentrated defense area and have a large 
number of plants operating on an all-out-war 
basis. Therefore, we must look to women if we 
ate to maintain the necessary standards of pro- 
duction. Our city is just one of thousands of 
other cities facing this same problem. 

The fact that women are willing and anxious 


to do their part is indicated by the number in 
the uniforms of the Nurses, the WAFS, the 
WAACs, the WAVES and SPARS, and the 
Marine Corps. Yet, without the uniforms, in- 
dustry is offering women their greatest oppor- 
tunity for service right at home. These jobs 
are not glamorous or “pink tea” jobs—they are 
honest, hard, dirty, tough jobs—just plain 
heavy work in men’s clothing. But they are im- 
portant jobs and extremely vital to victory. 


British Women in Industry 


Great Britain has been at war since 1939. 
Today's picture of British women at work is 
likely to reflect much of tomorrow’s picture of 
American women at work. 

According to the British Supply Council, 40 
per cent of all British war production workers 
are women and much of the credit for the great 
achievement of British industry during the war 
is due these women. 

Of the 17,000,000 British women between 
the ages of 14 and 65, all but 5,500,000 are 
actively engaged in industry, in the Women’s 
Uniformed Services, or as full time civilian 
defense workers. British shipyards have 3 times 
as many women as they had a year ago. On the 
railroads of Great Britain 105,000 out of 
700,000 employees are women, One large firm 
making Spitfires reports that 37 per cent of 
their employees are women and a tank factory 
making big Matilda tanks also reports that one 
out of every 5 workers is a woman. 

England has had more than 3 years of total 
war and her women have answered her call. 
From all walks of life, they join the millions 
of women on the production front to keep turn- 
ing out equipment that her armies need and to 
fill the ranks being left vacant by men entering 
the service. 


American Women in Industry 
Much the same picture is being enacted to- 
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day in this country. Two years ago there were 
only 500,000 women ‘in factories, By the end of 
1942 there were 4,000,000 and by the end of 
this year there will be at least 6,000,00. Six 
million is almost 3 times the number of women 
employed at the peak of production during the 
last war. 

This means that 30 per cent of all industrial 
jobs will be held by women and represents a 
tremendous change inasmuch as the percentage 
of women in most industries prior to the war 
was far below 10 per cent and in many cases 
almost nil. 

The Women’s Bureau in Washington has 
estimated that by the end of this year one out 
of every three women, between the ages of 18 
and 45, will be working. This will mean one 
woman to every two men. It is obvious that 
women have a big job ahead. 

The aircraft industry reflects the general 
trend in the employment of women, probably 
because it was one of the first industries to 
capitalize on women’s capabilities and also be- 
cause its work is particularly well adapted to 
women, 

According to the census of 1914, there were 
only 16 aircraft plants in the country and one 
lone woman. among 211 wage earners. During 
the last war, 40 such plants employed about 
6,100 women among 26,000 workers. Follow- 
ing the war, the use of women declined. In 
1939 there were only 2,000 women in aircraft 
production. By 1941 there were 5,000. By the 
end of 1942 this number had skyrocketed to 
120,000. The net gain in employment by the 
industry was, incidentally, all in women. 

The emphasis in 1943 will also be on air- 
craft. Production is being pushed up 50-70 
per cent and most of the new employees must, 
of necessity, be women. 


General Electric Women 


The Erie Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany differs from the aircraft industry in many 
respects. Rather, it is typical of the thousands 
of other plants where, prior to the war, women 
were not employed to any great extent. We have 
always been a so-called “heavy goods” indus- 
try and, in the past, the nature of our production 
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has not been considered particularly adapted to 
women. Our percentage of women to men was 
small. 

However, even in industries such as ours, the 
part that women are playing has completely 
changed since Pearl Harbor. In the past two 
years the number of women employed has 
tripled. Since January of this year we have 
been employing between 60 and 100 women per 
week and have about 800 women on jobs 
which, because of their unwieldy character, have 
heretofore been reserved for men. A recent 
survey of all shop occupations indicates that 
we can use at least 2,600 women to replace 
men on men’s occupations. Approximately 8 
per cent of our workers are now women and 
by October of this year we expect this to be 
about 26 per cent. This is very unusual in our 
class of industry. 

No longer is our shop a “‘no woman’s land.” 
Women are particularly proficient in precision 
work, work that requires delicate touch, repeti- 
tive motion, exactness and patience. Already 
they are manning our milling machines, lathes, 
drill presses, screw machines, boring mills, auto- 
matic saws, presses, etc. They are adept at 
welding and soldering and various other indus- 
trial jobs such as assembly, inspection, testing, 
grinding, polishing and buffing. They operate 
our cranes and jitneys and drive our trucks. 
They have brought their housekeeping experi- 
ence into the shop as stockroom helpers, ma- 
terial movers, porters and sweepers. Winnie the 
Welder, Rosie the Riveter, Connie the Crane 
Operator, and Sadie the Sweeper are here to 
stay for the duration. 


Women Will Share in Victory . 


In summing up the nationwide picture of 
working women, throughout the United States 
today there are about 15,000,000 women gain- 
fully employed, By the end of this year there 
will be 18,000,000 or more. Industry, then, is 
going to need thousands this year alone to main- 
tain a production which can “‘beat the axis.” 

Our present Armed Forces total 5,000,000. 
Some time in 1944 this number is expected to 
increase to 10,000,000 or 11,000,000. The men 
drawn from industry must be replaced and these 
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replacements will be women. Under present 
conditions, such replacements will generally 
come from women who afe not now working 
or who are employed on what may be called a 
“non-essential” job. 

The age old term “shop girl” is obsolete. 
She is now a “Woman in Industry” and proud 
of it. These new recruits come from all walks of 
life to take their places in the war effort. 
Waitresses, sales clerks and junior executives, 
teachers and social workers, Junior Leaguers 


‘and Women’s Club presidents have all joined 
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us. They come from high schools and from 
colleges ; they are daughters, mothers and grand- 
mothers. Overalls, lunch pails and production 
charts are quickly taking the place of the “‘old 
fashioned” bridge teas and cocktail parties. 

Women have an important réle to play in 
avenging Pearl Harbor. They are accepting the 
challenge and will not let our boys down. When 
the axis is finally crushed, the “Women in 
Industry” will hold their heads high and their 
hearts will beat faster in knowing that their 
part in the hard fought battle counted. 


a 


Association for Childhood Education North Atlantic Regional Conference 


WwW is Happening to America’s Chil- 
dren” is the theme of the Association 
for Childhood Education North Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference to be held at Wheelock Col- 
lege in Boston from June 28 to July 2. The 
North Atlantic Region includes the six New 
England States and New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Regional Conference 
will be under the sponsorship of the Massachu- 
setts Association for Childhood Education, This 
year the Association for Childhood Education is 
placing emphasis upon a series of Regional Con- 
ferences instead of the national conference. 

The four day Regional Conference will take 
the form of lectures, discussions, and group 
studies dealing with the important problems of 
children in America in the Second World War 
and in the Reconstruction Era. Intensive study 


will be made of the part that recreation, edu- 
cation, family life, and community play in help- 
ing children to meet their everyday problems. 
The rdle of the Federal government in child 
care and in education will be considered in 
terms of wartime and peacetime conditions. 
Prominent specialists in the fields of child care 
and education will present their ideas and offer 
their services for consultation at the Regional 
Conference. Inquiries should be addressed to 
The Secretary of the Regional Conference, 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
(This announcement is made by the Publicity 

Chairman for the North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
tion: 

Royce H. KNAPP 

Wheelock College 

Boston, Massachusetts) 





_ 
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Are You Visiting Mexico? 


With the increase in chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta in many universities in the United States, 
we must take cognizance of the fact that our 
members are also attending foreign universities. 

Last summer a notice was placed on the bul- 
letin board at the University of Mexico in an 
attempt to locate Pi Lambda Thetans there. 
Mary Waterhouse of Lambda, Hulda Chisholm 


of Washington Alumnz chapter and Nina 
Howe of Kansas City, Kansas, responded to 
the call and met under the shade trees in the 
patio of La Casa de los Mascarones. 

Will travel conditions allow any Pi Lambda 
Thetans to study in Mexico this summer? If 
so, let’s get together!! Hasta la vista! 





Professional Women mn the WA VES 


LIEUTENANT (j.g.) BETTE EVANS, U.S.N.R. 


Lieutenant Evans is in the Women’s Reserve 
Division of the United States Naval Reserve. 
She is connected at present with the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Sp educational requirements for officer 
candidates of the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Naval Reserve have obviously 
had a direct bearing on the type of women 
enrolled. These requirements specify that the 
women must have either a four-year college 
degree or two years of college work, supple- 
mented by at least two years of business experi- 
ence. 

A large percentage of the commissioned 
women now in the Women’s Reserve were 
professional women who, as civilians, had 
previously been engaged in such occupations as 
teaching, law, medicine, meteorology, dietetics, 
laboratory science, engineering, chemistry, radio, 
statistical research, advertising, journalism, 
aviation ground work, and in a variety of ad- 
ministrative and personnel posts. The Director 
of the Women’s Reserve, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Mildred H. McAfee, is herself a well- 
known professional woman in the field of edu- 
cation, having been granted a leave of absence 
as President of Wellesley College to enter the 
service. 

A high standard of officer material has con- 
sistently been a consideration in procurement. 
In the first class of WAVE officers to be gradu- 
ated early last autumn were many women espe- 
cially outstanding in their professional work. 
A summary of the background of some of these 
women may interest the reader as a basis of 
more specific understanding of the kind of 
civilian experience that the Navy is now utiliz- 
ing wherever it can be adapted to the Navy’s 
needs. 

A number of these women had previously 
served as deans of college women. Others had 
been college registrars and personnel directors. 
Many had been college and high school in- 


structors. Several were psychologists. One had 
been on the advertising staff of one of the 
country’s best known department stores, an- 
other had been a copy writer on a famous foods 
account, and still another had directed women’s 
press for a government agency. Five were buy- 
ers in large stores, two had directed promotional 
activities for hotels, while another had been 
manager of the student union of a leading uni- 
versity. An assistant state director of civilian 
defense came from the same city as an archaeo- 
logical research advisor. 

A medical laboratory technician made her 
first contact with ‘Navy medicine” when she 
joined the rest of the women in line for their 
serum ‘“‘shots.” A well-known sculptress was 
a “platoon” leader of that first group of women 
to attend the WAVES officer’s school at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. Physical education di- 
rectors shared rooms at Capen House on the 
Smith College campus with welfare workers 
and anthropologists. Several of the women were 
licensed pilots who had applied for commission 
with the thought that though they would not 
use their actual flying experience in the Navy, 
they might fill a necessary billet in the aviation 
ground force administration. 

These women, and the thousands like them 
who have since been commissioned, came into 
the service as junior officers: ensigns, lieu- 
tenants (junior grade), and, in a very few 
instances, lieutenant (senior grade). In many 
cases, the pay and allowances granted such 
grades were considerably lower than what these 
women earned in civilian employment. Anxious 
to serve, they not only gave up civilian careers 
for the time, but also made a dollars-and-cents 
sacrifice. 

Limitation of rank was a corporate part of 
the original Congressional Act establishing the 
Women’s Reserve of the United States Naval 
Reserve. This Act designated the officer com- 
plement of the Reserve as one lieutenant-com- 
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mander (the Director), thirty-five full lieuten- 
ants, with thirty-five per cent of the entire 
number of officers to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) —the remainder to be ensigns. At this 
writing, an amending bill is now pending in 
Congress which, if enacted, would eliminate 
the present restrictions of rank. 

The established purpose of the Women’s 
Reserve is the replacement of Navy men on 
shore by Navy women, in order that the Navy's 
personnel at sea may be correspondingly 
strengthened as these men leave their desks and 
shore duties for sea duty. 

Professional women are doing their profes- 
sional share in the service. What is this share 
you ask? Exactly what type of Navy work are 
all of these well-trained women officers doing? 
How are they being assigned? Are they, and 
their experience, being assimilated and utilized 
in and by the Navy? 

A short time ago, as a part of a general per- 
sonnel classification project, the Navy asked 
Women’s Reserve officers to fill out a question- 
naire outlining their previous experience, the 
duties of their present assignment, and an ex- 
pression of their personal opinion as to whether 
they were fitted for the job they were doing. 

A brief survey of the completed forms 
brought out a number of interesting facts, most 
apparent of which was the corroboration of the 
above statements regarding the preponderance 
of professional women who have been commis- 
sioned. Few, if any, questionnaires showed that 
college training had not been a prerequisite of 
the civilian employment of the woman. The 
occasional general office worker, clerk, and 
industrial labor employee spotted in the cursory 
survey of the papers seemed to have been em- 
ployed, in every instance, by a specialized type 
of business, i.e., architectural, engineering, 
decorating, scientific, newspaper and other such 
fields where specialized and advanced training 
seems likely to have been a factor in their em- 
ployment. 

Two things must be kept in mind regarding 
the assignment of WAVE officers to their work: 
First, detailing of WAVE officers must be done 
according to requested replacements for men 
officers; second, wherever possible, the officer 
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should be detailed to a billet calling for her 
particular talents and experience, and for which 
she may have expressed preference. However, 
the needs of the Navy must necessarily always 
be the determining factor in assignment. A 
conscientious effort has been made by the Dis- 
trict Naval Officer Procurement officers to ad- 
vise candidates that the Navy job to which they 
may be assigned will be primarily determined 
by this factor. 

If there is no billet requiring a woman's 
specific background currently available at the 
time of assignment she is placed in a general 
administrative or secretariat position, but she 
may later, via her commanding officer, request 
reassignment, which request may be honored 
if a more fitting billet is open. However, if the 
officer is one who has been trained at a spe- 
cialized Navy school in completely new work, 
her selection having been based upon her ap- 
parent aptitude for assimilating new material 
and upon her willingness to enter into such a 
specialized assignment classification, the Navy is 
unlikely to approve the request. The Navy has 
expended time and money to fit her for her 
new work. Also, the consequent need of re- 
placing her by another person who must simi- 
larly be technically trained by the Navy, would 
be an added disadvantage. 

Women with teaching experience, and 
women who have previously administered large 
groups of young women in colleges or as per- 
sonnel officials in large business organizations 
have, in some instances, been assigned to simi- 
lar work in the Women’s Reserve, especially dur- 
ing this early period of its existence. In the be- 
ginning months there has necessarily been a 
great need for such women to undertake super- 
vision of the rapidly increasing numbers of en- 
listed women in the Women’s Reserve schools 
and on duty at shore stations. Such women 
are serving as instructors in the indoctrinational 
and specialized subjects being taught to other 
women, replacing men officers who had to be 
assigned to this work until women could be 
trained to “take over.” Such women are also 
acting as senior officers at the various Naval air 
stations and in the District offices, as well as on 
the Commandants’ staffs over the country and 
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in the Washington bureaus—in fact, wherever 
a number of enlisted WAVES are detailed. 
This group of women, along with a very small 
number of administrative officers, are the only 
ones working within the organizational struc- 
ture of the Reserve. All others are being as- 
signed to duties which ordinarily would be 
assumed by Navy men. 

WAVE draftsmen, one of whom was previ- 
ously employed as a draftsman by one of the 
big utilities, are at work in the Maintenance 
Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics. A 
WAVE with engineering experience is in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics office handling radio 
and electrical installation. A WAVE artist is 
engaged in graph and chart making in this 
bureau. WAVES with previous writing experi- 
ence are on duty in the Training Manual sec- 
tion and as script writers for motion picture 
production at the Photographic Science Labora- 
tory of the same bureau. 

A statistician is working on an extremely 
responsible assignment in the Comptroller’s sec- 
tion of the Accounting Division in the office 
of the Inspector of Naval Material in a midle- 
western state. Another is in charge of the ac- 
countant’s ‘‘pool” in the chemical laboratory 
of a large Naval research and testing station in 
the east. One WAVE accountant is doing a 
man-sized job in the Navy’s War Bond office, 
while others are busy in the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 

The office of the Judge Advocate General in 
Washington is rapidly taking on a very feminine 
appearance as the women lawyers replace Navy 
men. One of these women has been admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court since en- 
rolling in the Navy and at present is analyzing 
the various state tax regulations as they may 
affect naval operations. Two other women law- 
yers are doing research and editorial work in 
preparation for the revised Laws Relating to the 
Navy, Annotated. Still another is at work on 
the editing and publication of Court-Martial 
Orders. 

A trained librarian has been assigned to the 
supervision of cataloging and filing of Foreign 
Intelligence Records in the Office of Naval In- 
telligence. This young woman had the added 
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qualification for this position of the knowledge 
of three foreign languages. A number of other 
librarians are similarly employed in Navy record 
offices. 

A large number of mathematicians, statisti- 
cians, and those with meteorological training 
are now assigned to Navy aerological schools, 
where, after a nine month’s instruction course, 
they will assume duties in line with this train- 
ing. 

A number of department store managers, 
supervisors and buyers have been given Supplies 
and Accounts training in a specialized school, 
and have been assigned to duties as assistant 
disbursing and supply officers all over the coun- 
try. 
Many public relations Navy men have been 
released for sea duty by WAVES. The photo- 
gtaphic files in the Public Relations Office of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy are under 
the supervision of a WAVE ensign. The selec- 
tion of news-release photographs is handled by 
a WAVE who formerly was Sunday editor of a 
large newspaper. A WAVE who has been in 
charge of a large radio station in civilian life 
is now assistant in the Radio Section, while a 
number of newspaper women are reporting in 
the Press Section. 

A WAVE architect and artist is at work on 
camouflage; another with a similar background 
is assigned to duty concerned with advanced 
bases of the Navy. A woman editor of a lumber 
journal is doing research in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks for which her previous experience 
particularly qualifies her. 

Adaptable women with a wide variety of 
backgrounds, especially teaching, librarian and 
newspaper, have been trained and assigned as 
communications officers, dealing with coding, 
confidential correspondence and other such de- 
tail of the most secret nature. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is 
utilizing the experience of women doctors, 
laboratory technicians, medical research experts 
and medical illustrators. After a short indoc- 
trination in Navy medicine, women doctors are 
being assigned to active medical service. Labora- 
tory technicians among the officers are assigned 
to hospitals and dispensaries across the country 
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in active laboratory work and for the super- 
yision of the enlisted WAVE laboratory tech- 
nicians who now number many hundreds. Two 
women are on duty at the National Naval Medi- 
cal Center as medical illustrators and others 
have recently been appointed to the Naval 
Medical Research Institute. 

A number of WAVE dietitians are on duty 
in Naval commissaries and in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 

Many hundreds of further examples of the 
service of professional women in the Navy 
might be given, if space allowed. These women 
are glad to serve in any capacity whatsoever, 
that they may contribute to the Navy’s strength. 
As women, and especially as members of the 
first women’s reserve to be incorporated within 
a military service, they are undoubtedly recog- 
nizing that now more than ever women are 
achieving a basis of equality in many new 
spheres. Yet to most of them, this is not now 
the important phase of their service. To serve 
to the greatest common advantage, they must 
think in terms of the Navy as a whole, rather 
than in terms of what women as women can 
accomplish toward the postwar position of their 
sex. 

The job being done now by these women 
will, after all, be a basis of a /ater evaluation 
of the ability of women to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities. New opportunities will undoubt- 
edly come to women in the postwar world—/f 
they “measure up” now. 

There is work to be done by all who can 
qualify. There are many demands for women 
in the Navy to do work which has little bear- 
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ing on previous experience they may have had. 
These women need not be accomplished busi- 
ness women, Their greatest talent may be their 
adaptability to do the jobs which need to be 
done. However, there 7s a peculiar responsibility 
on the part of the professional woman in 
civilian life to sternly consider and evaluate 
her present contribution to war service. As a 
civilian, is she engaged in work that is really 
vital at this time? If not, then is there not a 
certain obligation on the part of qualified pro- 
fessional women, especially those without family 
obligations, to offer their services where they 
will make an essential contribution to the war 
effort? Any such woman who can meet the 
Navy’s qualifications for WAVE officers is very 
likely a woman whose particular abilities and 
experience can be advantageously used by the 
Navy. These qualifications are, briefly: That 
she be between the ages of 20 and 50 years, 
a citizen of the United States, physically fit. If 
married, she must have no children under eight- 
een years of age, nor can she be married to a 
Navy man prior to her enlistment. 

Many of the women now wearing the reserve 
blue officer’s stripes on the sleeves of their 
Navy blue suits many months ago made their 
own personal accounting of their service as 
civilians. Their answer to that self-examination 
is outwardly expressed in the uniform they now 
wear, and it is reiterated a hundredfold in the 
enthusiasm and energy with which they have 
undertaken whatever duty has been assigned 
them as officers in the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Naval Reserve. 





“Every school is urged to take advantage of the versatile resource of radio and the facilities of the 
Educational Script and Transcription Exchange. Use radio to inform students about the things 
they can do to help win the war! Use it to give them access to current trends of thinking in relation 
to war problems! Use it to clarify the ideological issues on which the war is based! Use it to inform 
students of the issues that will confront us when we attempt to build a better post-war world. 
Use radio because it is free, convenient, and immediate!—Ronald Lowdermilk, director of the Script 
and Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. 

Note: Write for a catalogue of the Exchange, listing available materials, to the Exchange, Barber 


and Ross Building, Washington, D.C. 





From Coast to Coast 


Detroit Alumnz 


The Detroit Alumnz chapter is proud of the 
fact that one of its members, Miss Elsie Beck, 
has a new book just off the press. She is co- 
author with Dr. C. C. Barnes, Director of 
Social Studies in the Detroit Public Schools, of 
a new social studies textbook for the fourth 
grade entitled Exploring Our World. Miss 
Beck is Assistant Supervisor in charge of social 
studies in the elementary grades. She was ini- 
tiated into Xi chapter of the University of 
Michigan. 

Detroit Alumnz chapter built its year’s pro- 
gram around a study of nursery schools. The 
last meeting climaxed the project at what was 
listed in the calendar as a “Surprise Tea.’’ The 
guests all contributed durable toys suitable for 
nursery schools; a goodly collection was made. 


Northern Ohio Alumnz 


Once again Northern Ohio called upon its 
own membership to contribute toward develop- 
ment of the theme “Women Face New Hori- 
zons.” At the February meeting, held at the 
Women’s Club, Miss Emily Andrews of the 
Department of Physical Education, Western 
Reserve University, spoke on ‘Changes in Edu- 
cational Procedure for a More Sturdy Youth.” 
Members and guests found her talk most en- 
joyable and stimulating. 

The last meeting of the year was held on 
Saturday evening, April 10, at the Alcazar 
Hotel. After a short business meeting, re- 
freshments were served and heartily enjoyed. 
Further refreshment was found in the illus- 
trated talk on Mexico which was given by Miss 
Mildred Nicoll, teacher of Spanish at Shaker 
Heights High School. Miss Nicoll not only 
spoke entertainingly, but also shared with us 
her understanding of the Mexican people, 
which is so essential to the building of a good 
relationship between the two countries. Miss 
Gertrude Klein, a young Viennese refugee now 
studying at Shaker Heights High School, sang 
several Mexican songs. 


Dr. Wilma Garnett of Kent University is 
at present in Washington, D.C., working with 
Dr. Goodykoontz in the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Esther Bohman is co-author with Miss 
Josephine Dillon of The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Music, published by the American 
Library Association. 

Miss Mildred Owings has been appointed 
head of the mathematics department of W. H. 
Kirk Junior High School, East Cleveland. 

Our members are continuing to give gen- 
erously of their time to various wartime or- 
ganizations. Mrs, Matilda Bishop is chairman 
of the U.S.O. for the North Huntington block, 
Shaker Heights. Every Tuesday she takes to 
U.S.O. quarters from twenty-five to fifty 
pounds of sandwiches. Under her leadership, 
large amounts of chewing-gum, candy, wash 
cloths, and soap have been made available to 
boys in service. She has given many hours every 
week as a U.S.O. hostess, chiefly at the Grey- 
hound bus station, and in the Union Terminal 
in Cleveland. 

Miss Zara Olive Sumner is working all day 
on Saturday and Sunday as a nurse’s aid at 
Lakewood Hospital. 

Eprror’s Note: Credit should be given Miss Sylvia 
Todd for the article appearing in our December issue 
of THE JouRNAL. This was a special contribution of 
the Northern Ohio Alumne chapter entitled “Co- 


operation Between Schools and Social Service 
Agencies.” 


Central Ohio Alumnz 

Mrs. Edna Rickey Lotz, Associate Professor 
of Psychology at Kent State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, recently became Mrs. Glenn 
Oswalt. 

Professor Lou Labrant, editor of Educational 
Method, formerly of our chapter but now at 
New York University, has a recent article en- 
titled, “Language Teaching in a Changing 
World” in the March Elementary English Re- 
view. 

Dr. Jessie Charters, formerly of our chapter 
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is now connected with Stephens College, in 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Dr. Florence Mateer is a member of the 
Council of Directors of the National Council of 
Women Psychologists, planned as a service or- 
ganization “for the duration,” to supplement 
efforts of men in psychology. Since many of the 
men are entering the armed services, the women 
plan to organize effort in the fields of building 
morale, child service, or other areas of need. 

Our chapter was pleased to have contact with 
Grace Wilson, national consultant for the prob- 
lem of Minority Groups, when she visited Co- 
lumbus during the Christmas holidays. Her 
ideas added inspiration for our efforts. 

In March, Dr. Anita Dowell inspected the 
chapter and furnished some interesting side- 
lights on the activities of the national officers 
and the need for revising the Constitution of 
our organization. 

Miss Mae McCrory, one of the editors of 
My Weekly Reader, published by the American 
Education Press here in Columbus, is president 
of the local Quota Club. 

On February 10, Mary Jane Loomis, teacher 
in the University School, Ohio State University, 
participated with Professor Robinson in a work- 
shop with the Grove City Elementary teachers. 
On February 17, 18 and 19, Miss Loomis 
visited the schools of Franklin, Ohio, and 
served as consultant there for curriculum and 
reading problems. 

Miss Wilma Snider attended the Physical Fit- 
ness Institute at Miami University, February 22. 
She was chairman of the committee which 
planned demonstrations of appropriate physical 
education activities for girls for the Physical 
Fitness Institute at Columbus. The program 
“Playtime,” heard weekly over the Ohio School 
of the Air via Station WOSU is under Miss 
Snider’s direction. 

Miss Rachel Bryant is chairman of the Pro- 
gtam Committee of the National Association 
of College Directors and Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women. She attended the meeting 
of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation in Cincinnati, 
April 13-16. 
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Central Missouri Alumnz 


At the February meeting Central Missouri 
chapter continued the discussion of postwar 
problems. Miss Ruth Graham, as leader, used 
Goals for America by Stuart Chase, as the text, 
concentrating on the chapter on Health Educa- 
tion. A lively discussion followed. Miss Graham 
is in charge of Home Economics Education at 
Christian College, Columbia. 

At the March meeting, Dr. Marjorie Car- 
penter, of Stephens College reported on the 
methods used, through which Stephens students 
are gaining practical experience in contributing 
to the war effort through participating in proj- 
ects in which they are thrown on their own re- 
sponsibility. These projects cover various lines 
of endeavor, from helping in a Nursery School, 
to selling war bonds. 

Dr. Haynes, president of the chapter is teach- 
ing several classes in mathematics to the con- 
tingent of soldiers in the University. 

Mrs. Helen D. Williams, assistant principal 
of the Senior High School, is directing a very 
successful Verse Speaking Choir. The members 
are very enthusiastic and the Choir is in fre- 
quent demand for public presentations. 

Mrs. James C. Fyfer was in charge of the 
annual exhibit of Arts and Crafts at the Senior 
High School, which gave visible proof that art 
is a factor in all we do. 


Delta 


Since two thousand army aviation cadets have 
taken over the University of Pittsburgh’s Ca- 
thedral of Learning, Delta chapter is looking 
for a new home. In March instead of meeting 
on the women’s floor we moved to the College 
Club a few blocks away to entertain our visitor 
from National, Dr. Anita Dowell. She made 
us feel again how closely each chapter is bound 
to the rest as she brought us news of what other 
groups are doing and of our friends all over the 
country. Her visit was truly a pleasure for Delta. 

A few days after this we entertained the 
gitls who are taking practice teaching in this 
second semester with an April Fool’s party 
where we all got acquainted while making fancy 
hats, scurrying through a scavenger hunt, and 
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playing games. Our committee had planned a 
lively time. 

For our next meeting we had to find another 
place to go, so we enjoyed a vesper service and 
organ recital at the Heinz Memorial Chapel 
and then went to the apartment of Louise 
Wright, one of our members, for tea and a 
business meeting. Here Patricia Brown was 
elected as Delta’s delegate to Biennial Council 
with Katharine Foulke as alternate. 

Just where our other meetings will be held 
remains a problem; but a tea is planned which 
is to be in the home economics room of one of 
the schools; and conferring of the key will be 
in the College Club, which should form a 
delightful setting if not quite the traditional 
one. 

A fast-growing custom of Delta is that no 
year could be complete without a fashion show 
and tea for the benefit of the Katharine Foulke 
Scholarship Fund. This time it was the same 
success it has been in years past. The fashions, 
as attractive as ever in spite of the war, were 
modeled by members of Delta, among them 
Miss Foulke, one of our founders, and Mrs. 
Mabel Love Baker, a member of Kappa Pi 
from which Delta has grown. 


Rho 


Dr. Louise Cottrell will conduct Institutes for 
the National Safety Council in colleges and 
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teachers’ colleges during the coming summer, 

Mrs. Marian Gill Valentine and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Vernon Hubbard have been elected to 
membership in the Woman's Press Club of New 
York City. 

Amy Walker has been elected President of 
the Jersey City Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club for the coming year. 

Our National President, Dr. Helen Walker, 
attended our last Executive Committee meeting 
and spoke to us briefly at the regular meeting. 
We are grateful that Dr. Walker is so near that 
we may have such close contact. 

Miss Johanna Hopkins has been made an 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in New 
York City. 

Dr. Stella Sweeting has been transferred from 
an Elementary to a Junior High School prin- 
cipalship to continue activity program experi- 
ments on the Junior High School level. 

Rho Journal is devoted to a comprehensive 
study of “War and Our Children.” 


Eta 


Miss Helen Baily, principal of Stetson Junior 
High School in Philadelphia is to be the 
speaker at Eta’s initiation banquet. Twenty 
prospective members are to be initiated into 
this chapter at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Gladys V. Benner is president. 
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WoMEN Movig TECHNICIANS ARE IN THE OFFING. Expecting to lose their male technicians 
for the duration, studios are starting training schools to qualify women for jobs around the sound 
and stage laboratories. The next thing we know, there may be women camera operators, sound 


mixers, film handlers, set dressers, workers on precision machines. . . 


May 1942. ““News—Views,”’ p. 136. 


—From Independent Woman, 
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The Government Urgently Needs Applicants for the Following Positions 
Open in the Field of Communications: 


(1) Technical and Scientific Aids, $1,970 to 
$3,163—Women especially are needed to per- 
form work in fields of chemistry, metallurgy, 
geology, meteorology, geophysics, physics, 
mathematics, or radio. They must have had at 
least 1 year of appropriate college work or paid 
experience, or have completed an approved war 
training course. 

(2) Radio intercept officers, $2,000 and 
$2,600—Persons with 2 to 4 years of appropri- 
ate college study in engineering, or in physics; 
or with 1 to 4 years of appropriate radio tech- 
nical experience, who can transmit and receive 
16 to 20 words per minute in International 
Morse Code, Duties include participating with 
the Army Air Forces in effecting and checking 
radio silence during air alarms, and perform- 
ing various monitoring assignments. 

(3) Radio mechanic-technicians, $1,440 to 
$2,300—Persons with appropriate radio tech- 
nical experience or training to construct, as- 
semble, maintain, overhaul, repair, or operate 
radio equipment of various kinds including all 
types of modern radio communication equip- 
ment. 

For a list of over 100 positions see “Oppor- 


tunities in Federal Service” posted in first- or 
second-class post offices. 

Information and forms for applying for posi- 
tions may be obtained from the Commission's 
Local Secretaries at first- or second-class post 
offices, from Regional Offices, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. Applications must be filed with the Com- 
mission’s Washington office. 

There are no written tests, and no maximum 
age limits for positions listed unless otherwise 
stated. Salaries are annual and basic and do not 
include added compensation for overtime. The 
present standard 48-hour Federal work week 
includes 8 hours of overtime, and present over- 
time compensation increases the basic salary by 
about 21 per cent of that part of the basic 
salary not in excess of $2,900, provided the 
increment does not make the total compensa- 
tion more than $5,000 a year. 

Applications are not desired from persons 
engaged in war work unless they may use 
higher skills in the positions sought. War Man- 
power Commission restrictions on Federal ap- 
pointments are posted in first- or second-class 
post offices. 








Communication—1943! 


From Victory (Official Weekly Bulletin of the Office of War Information) for February 3, 1943: 

Within 24 hours after the communique had been issued, telling of the momentous war council 
in Casablanca, between President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and their military and naval 
staffs, the story was broadcast around the globe 721 times, in 21 languages by the Office of War 
Information. This fact was revealed last week by Elmer Davis, director of OWI. Two hundred and 
seventy-one of the broadcasts were in the French language, 150 in English, 74 in German, 61 in 
Italian, 

“The Germans made unusual efforts to jam our broadcasts," Mr. Davis said, “but the FCC 
monitors report that they don’t seem to have had much success.” 

Mr. Davis called attention to the broadcasts from Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo, concertedly insisting 
that the conference “amounted to nothing.” “Which would indicate,” he said, “their appreciation 
that it will have a very considerable psychological effect in Europe. 

“Remember the old meetings between Mussolini and Hitler which they used and built up 
very vigorously as part of their war of nerves? That was not very much in the way of travel. 
Hitler took a train down to the Brenner Pass and Mussolini took a train up to the Brenner Pass. 

“Now, when the President and Mr. Churchill travel several thousand miles and spend ten days 

in conference, the opposition says “Well, of course, all that means nothing.’ ”’ 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1942-43 


Committee on Studies and Awards Journal Committee 
Haze. Davis DorotHy W. BARUCH 
MARGARET McKim DoroTHy DAKIN 
CLEO MURTLAND MILDRED DAWSON 
Mrs. Howarp E. WILSON HELENE W. HARTLEY 
MARION ANDERSON, Chairman Mary E. OWEN 
Ginn & Co. Dora V. SMITH 
Statler Bldg. MILDRED M. WHARTON, Asst. Ed. 
Boston, Mass. HELEN B. WARRIN, Chm. and Editor 
81 Parkway East 
Extension Committee Bloomfield, N.J. 


ANITA S. DOWELL 
FLorA M. FREEMAN 
HELEN K. MACKINTOSH KATHARINE FOULKE 
IMOGENE I. RUEDIGER Neck Gaaate 
MARIE TINKER GRACE MCLAIN 
DoroTHy WELCH 


Life Membership Committee 
ANITA S. DOWELL 


FRANCES LEE PANCHAUD 
Mary WHITLOCK d HULDA CHISHOLM, Chairman 
HELEN F. OLSON, Chairman 3519 W. Laurelhurst Dr. 
4727 Brooklyn Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Loan Fund Board 


Finance Committee GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 


CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL HELEN D. BRAGDON 

JUANITA TAYLOR VIRGINIA JUDY EsTERLY 

BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN Luvicy M. HILL 

HELEN M. WALKER RUTH KENNEY 

RuTH KENNEY, Chairman BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
Extension Division CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL, Chairman 
University of Kansas 709 College Ave. 
Lawrence, Kan. Wheaton, III. 

Director of Public Relations Program Consultants 

ELEANOR R. MosELy AGNES M. Brapy 
Bureau. of Publicity EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
Boston University JOSEPHINE BRAUCHER FUGATE 
Boston, Mass. Mary V. GUTTERIDGE 


JOSEPHINE HAWES 


Director of Program 
7 AGNES SAMUELSON 


Mariz Russ 
; GRACE WILSON 
ee Pees Be. GERTRUDE YORKE 
New York, N.Y. 
Special Committee on Constitutional Revision 

Mary IsHAM GREEN BEULAH BENTON TATUM, Chairman 
LILLIAN LAWLER 5105 Edmondson Ave. 
LouIsE PRICE Ten Hills 


Baltimore, Md. 
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President 
HELEN M. WALKER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


Corresponding Secretary 


HELEN F. OLSON 
4727 Brooklyn 
Seattle, Wash. 


Member-at-Large 


MILDRED M. WHARTON 
2032 Belmont Rd. 
Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


First Vice President 
BEULAH CLARK VAN 
WAGENEN 
610 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Treasurer 


RUTH KENNEY 
Extension Division 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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Second Vice President 
CAROLINE GARBE 
MITCHELL 
709 College Ave. 
Wheaton, Ill. 


Keeper of Records 


Anita S. DOWELL 
Cambridge Arms Apts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Executive Secretary 


Exsizg M. JEVONS 
525 W. 120th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1942-43 


ALPHA—University of Missouri 
Ruth Hughes 
215 Education Bldg. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Beta—S yracuse ig 
Mary Elizabeth Smith 
2207 S. Geddes St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
GamMMA—University of Kansas 
Martha Peterson 
1300 Louisiana 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Derta—University of Pittsburgh 
Mary Elwood 
Admin. Bldg., Bellefield Ave. 
at Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EpsitoN—University of Minne- 
sota 
Josephine Lutz 
605 Delaware St. S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Zeta—University of Washington 
Harriet Wyse 
4005 15th St. N.E. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Era—University of Pennsylvania 
Gladys V. Benner 
1410 Butler St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THETA—University of lowa 
Margaret Schindhelm 
218 E. Market St. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
lota—Indiana University 
Jean Scott 
West Memorial Hall 
Bloomington, Ind. 


University Chapters 


Kappa—University of Oregon 
Dorothy Sherman 
University High School 
Eugene, Ore. 

LaMBDA—University of Chicago 
Helen Huus 
Grad. Educ. Bldg. 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mu—Cornell University 
Olive Woodruff 
College of Home Econ. 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nu—Ohbio State University 
Mary M. Fitzpatrick 
2605 Kent Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 


X1—University of Michigan 
Charlotte Woody 
432 Hamilton Pl. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OMICcCRON—University of 
Nebraska 
Shirley Heldt 
1531 S St. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Pi—State College of Washington 
Dorothy Dakin 
The Trillium, D St. 
Pullman, Wash. 


RHO—New York University 
Laura Terry Tyler 
25 Bayley Ave. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


SicMA—University of Southern 
California 
Hazelle S. Moore 
2100 Alcyona Dr. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Tau—University of North 
Dakota 
Olive Harpster 
Davis Hall 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
UpsILoN—Stanford University 
Pauline Deuel 
Stanford University, Box 545 
Calif. 
Cui—Jobns omg University 
Beulah Benton Tatum 
5105 Edmondson Ave. 
Ten Hills 
Baltimore, Md. 
Psi—University of Texas 
Jean Vinson 
1907 University Ave. 
Austin, Tex. 
OMEGA—University of California 
Dora Draper 
207 Haviland Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA—University of 
Arizona 
Kate Van Buskirk 
807 E. Speedway 
Tucson, Ariz. 
ALPHA Bura—Usiversity of 
Wisconsin 
Erma Schweppe 
1 West Gilman St. 
Madison, Wis. 
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ALPHA GAMMA—Boston Univer- 
sity 
Wilma Schields 
21 Chickatabot Rd. 
Quincy, Mass. 


ALPHA DELTA—University of 

California at Los Angeles 
Gladys A. Coryell 
1301 Warnall Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALPHA EpsiLtoN—Columbia 
University 
Louise Price 
606 W. 116th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern 
University 
Juanita L. Snipe 
1362 Jarvis Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


CENTRAL MissourI—Columbia, 
M 


6. 
Mrs. E. S. Haynes 
1408 Rosemary Lane 
Columbia, Mo. 


CENTRAL OHIO—Columbus, Obio 
Florence Moore 
257 Erie Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mrs. Frances A. Mullen 
11201 Longwood Dr. 
Chicago, III. 


Councit BLUFFS-OMAHA 
Grace McLain 
411 N. 49th St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Dayton, OHIO 
Lucille Wallace 
421 Red Haw Rd. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 
Hildred Gross 
899 Virginia Park 
Detroit, Mich. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Byrl McClure 
2110 N. New Jersey 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ALPHA Eta—Harvard University 
Mrs. Florence Wilson 
289 Highland Ave. 
West Newton, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA—George Wash- 
ington University 
Winifred Cox 
2013 e" Hampshire Ave. 


N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
ALPHA lota—Claremont College 
Mrs. Juanita Taylor 
426 Randolph 
Pomona, Calif. 
ALPHA Kappa—Pennsylvania 
State College 
Jean Kaiser 
500 E. Beaver Ave. 
State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA—Southern 
Methodist University 
Ellen Yates 
4016 Wycliff 
Dallas, Tex, 


Alumne Chapters 


Kansas Crry, Missouri 
Mary J. Burke 
5321 Harrison 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Ethel Peroy Andrus 
314 Kenneth Rd. 
Glendale, Calif. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA—San 

Francisco, Calif. 
Mary June Learned 
990 Bay St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

NorTHERN INDIANA—South 

Bend, Ind. 

Ruth Howell 
210 N. Second St. 
Elkhart, Ind. 

NorTHERN OnI0O—Cleveland, 

Ohio 
Mary Louise Siler 
1817 Allandale Ave. 

East Cleveland, Ohio 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Joanna Heideman 
123 Adams St. 

Glendale, Calif. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Gladys Sechler 
3016 N.E. 57th Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 

SAN D1EeGo, CALIFORNIA 
Dorothy Whitemore 
3245 28th St. 

San Diego, Calif. 


ALPHA Mu—University of 
Mexico 
Mrs. Gertrude Bayless 
207 North High St. 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. 


ALPHA Nu—University of 
Buffalo 
Theresa Podmele 
356 Lisbon Ave. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALPHA Xi—University of Tam 
nessee 4 
Wynn Jones 
949 Temple Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALPHA OMICRON—Colorado 7 

State College of Educatie 

Mrs. Anna J. Green q 
2034 Sixth Ave., Greeley, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA | 
Mrs. Lelia Taggart 
3119 Calle Rosales 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA—Bloomii 
ton, Ind. 
Pauline J. Wildman 
332 S. Grant St. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Ida D. Most 
607 Cleveland, W. 
Spokane, Wash. 


St. Louis, Missourt 
Lester Keathley 
6300 Enright 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Mrs. Frances Wandel 
2043 Westmeyer Rd. 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON—Seattle, Wash.” 
ington B 
Theodosia Gronback 
4009 15th Ave. N.E. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Love Baker 
Rosedale and Moore 
Verona, Pa. 
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